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EARLY STEAMBOAT TRAVELLING: A VOYAGE 
TO MARGATE IN 1823, &c. 


The following interesting contemporary narra- 
tive of a journey, suggested, one would imagine, by 
“ Hogarth’s five days’ peregrination by land and 
water,” is contained in the MS. note-book (now in 
my possession) of one of the “tourists,” who was 
in 1815, apparently, a member of a firm of news- 
agents, &c., in South Molton Street, London ; 
and which, having doubtless never been printed, 
is worthy to be enshrined in ‘N. & Q,’ more 
particularly on account of its reference to early 
steamboat travelling and gas-lighting. I give it 
verb, et lit. :— 

“A Dry Skeleton of a Journal of a five days tour in 
Kent with an agreable tho unfashionable Companion— 


1823. 

“ Embarked at The Tower Stairs Aug* 31 at 4 Past 7 
on board the Venus Steam Boat for Margate when 
Boiling & Smoking away at the rate of 12 or 14 Miles 
an hour in the most agreable Stile to the great delicht 
of nearly 200 Cockneys of all ages sizes & sexes She 
(if feminine is the gender of a Steamer) arriveed in 7 
hours & a half at her destination The Accommodation 
of this Vessel is superior to any Sailing Vessell I ever 
gaw. Splendid Cabins, Mahogony fittings, Horsehair 
sofas, Carpetted floors, tiers of Windows like the Ports 
of a Frigate, with Bars & Bar Maids Kitchin & Cooks 
Stewards & Waiters & all the suitable paraphanalia of 
Splendid Breakfasting & Dinnering Administer their 

to as easy, lounging genteel and amalgamated 


a Conglomeration of Passengers as ever promenaded 
with measured steps to a Band of Meusicians between 
the Stem & Stern of a Vessel from the Galley of Cleo- 
patra to the Yatch of King George the fourth. A fine 
awning overthe Deck was felt as a delicate & well merited 
Complement to the Complexions of the fair Part of the 
Cargo. The undeviating horizontality & straitforward- 
ness of these [? their] immense machines malgre 

& Tide is so suitable to the habits of Calculation & 
punctuality of a Nation of Shop Keepers that all wonder 
at the increasing Patronage Ceases. Arrived at Mar- 
gate 3,30 p.m. landed under the Supervision of all its 
Idlers. 38 Years ago [i. ¢., 1785] I emerged in the Same 
Place more like a resurgant Spectre from the Stinking 
abyss the then Called best Cabin of a Margate Hoy Pale 
Sick & Staggering Poisoned & Poisoning with a Con- 
catenation of everything filthy & Pestilential. But days 
of Darkness ye are gone Contracts for Journeys are now 
made by the Chaldron & light is purchased by the gallon. 
Polar Winters Shall at no distant Period be lighted with 
gass & Parties of Pleasure shall be made from London 
to enjoy Iced Creams at Melville Island & the Refresh- 
ing Breezes of Cape Turnagain, Refreshed at the York 
Hotell went upon the Cliffe to look out for a Mouthfull 
of Fresh air of which my Companion is remarkably fond 
but found none returned to Wright took Tea & then a 
Walk with the Dons on the Pier next Perambuled the 
Town & returned to Rest. Sep. 1*t took the Stage to 
Ramagate Consider that Place Preferable to Margate 
The former Not quite so much in favor with the 
Citizens as the latter. Perhaps its name is objection- 
able I Do not dislike it myself tho, Fine Beach & 
Stupndous Piers Tastefull Building & Busy Streets 
with walks Certainly not inferior to those of Margate 
It has also advantages over Margate. The Steamer 2s, 
less Per head, & Can land in all States of the Tide at 
the Pier which is not the Case at Margate no Pier du 
which at Mal r jgnte is 2s, P head nor Mud. Retu 

to the York Hotel & Next Morning Sep. 2 having enough 
of Margate took the outside of the Stage for Dover, 
Mem. My Companion & Self might have tolerated Mar- 
gate longer had we been initiated in the Pleasures & 
amusements of the Place or had we enjoyed that wonder- 
ful relief against the Contagion of ennui Diversity of 
inclination in such matters but we could neither of us 
comprehend Consequently Could not appreciate the 
Pleasure of sitting or Standing for hours in Confined & 
Crouded Rooms listening to the Noise of some one Play- 
ing on the Piannies or rattling a Box of Dies at least we 
thought if they are realy as they are termed amusements 
they might be had in London without the Expence of a 
Voyage I will not say fatigue for a Voyage to Margate 
is alone in a Steamer a Pleasure. Arrived at Dover 
after enjoying a tolerabl View of the Country agreable 
Company Fine Prospects some knowledge of Sandwich 
& Deal seeing the salt works Sublime Views of the 
Downs & its Shipping & most gratifying Convictions of 
the Blessings of Peace & Plenty & of a most abundant 
Crops of Bread & Beer such as in Spite of St. Swithin 
has seldom been seen in the Isle of Thanet. Had I the 
Vanity to be discursive I might introduce the Subject of 
Tithes as the Tithes Shocks left on Fields that bad been 
Carried excited animadversion that could not be repeated 
without Comment & to Comment on such subjects with 
Propriety is not every Traveller's Talent. Sandwich 
has yy by - the appearance of some French Towns 
that I have Passed thro Narrow Streets & ——— 
of antiquity assimilate them in my mind. Deal also 
has narrow Streets & what when last I was there it had 
not grass os in them. Walmer Castle I thought 
an Ill Judged situation for a Nobleman’s seat. Small 
simple but useful Windmills in the Neighbourhood of 
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Sandwich used in the Manufacture of Salt might be 
applyed to other Purposes. Immense quantities of 
ish Seed. Fine Fields of —— Plenty of Sweedes 
as Cobbett says land very flat till approaching Dover 
when it Commences a Plearant undulatory appearance 
Took Possession of our Rooms at Jells Union Hotell & 
after ablutions sallied forth to View the Lions at the 
Castle whilet there Duke Wellington landed on the 
Beach from the Steam Boat from Calais. returned to 
Dinner explored every Part of the Town & Proceeded to 
View Shakespears Cliff enjoyed one of the Sublimest Sun 
Settings from it{s] Corn Covered Peak I ever beheld & 
Curiously apropos to me who am so Partial to Shake- 
descriptive sketches saw Half way down ‘swing- 
ing to & fro one gathering Samphire’ methought ‘he 
seemed no bigger than his head.’ 

“ Just as we returned under the Batteriesa Salute was 
fired not in honor of the Duke of Wellin ‘s arrival 
for it seems that was unexpected but on his departure 
about 7 o’Clock. The Views from & about Dover very 
Romantic some & Pleasant others It appeared to me an 
— Place for a longer residence great civility I 

rved in every one I had to do with the utmost 
attention paid to us tho outside Passengers of a Stage 
Coach but Perhaps that mode of Traveling bas become 


Rooms & the Civillest attention accompanied by a Pro- 
mise of sending our Portmanteau after us we set off on 
a Pedestrian excu{r)jsion to Newington nearly 4 Miles 
on the road to London having business with The Rev* 
M' A. No choice at Newington of Inns as Bad were 
the best, We walked to as [sic] an Elevated Spot near 
the Town & Viewed Chatham Sheerness & Rochester 
with the Shipping laid up in ordinary with a beautiful 
Country al around us here our Missfortunes Commenced 
at 2 O'Clock when unexpected a Stage to Convey us in 
on to Town & found all the Places occupied yet in the 
midst of our Trouble we received by passing Coaches 
Civil Messages from Sittingburn & by the last Coach 
our Luggage at 4 o'Clock our Troubles terminated in a 
Caravan to Rochester. Mem, Never advise my Friends 
to Stop at Newington lest like us they should be locked 
up there. Journey to Chatbam thro a Pleasant Country. 
took Tea at the White Hart Rochester. Coach from 
thence to Gravesend 6 o'Clock p.m. arrived at 7.30 p.m, 
& embarked on board the Britannia Sailing Packet which 
Started at 8 o’Clock & with a fresh tho Contrary Wind 
arrived at The Ancient Port of Billingate at 12.15 a.m, 
Sep 5 after a Pleasant sail of 4 & } hours keeping the 
Deck during a very Pl t Night rendered still more 
hd by the kind attentions of the Master & Crow to my 


fashionable. Dined sumptuously & hob & nobbed a Pint 
of Sherry together. The Master of the Hotell attended 
by two waiters Placed the Dinner on the Table with 
most obliging Condesension all metal but Knives were 
Silver superb Breakfast Service of China & Silver Com- 
fortable Lodging & reasonable Charge. Mem. alway 
recommend my Friends to go to Dover & when there 
make the Union Hotell their Head Quarters. after 
Breakfast Sep. 3 mounted the Roof of the Coach for 
Canterbury & after Passing thro a Terrestial Paradise 
Teeming with Wheat Barley Turnips Apples Pears & 
Plums with Beautifully interspersed Hill & Dale Woods 
orchards & Fields enclosed with trimly Cut Hedges neat 
Cottages, Pretty Females with occasional glimses of 
Distant Lands we arrived at Canterbury in due Time & 
red to Survey that ancient City & ita Curiosities 
Its busy Streets & well Stocked Markets its Venerable 
Cathedral Containing in my opinion more Saxon Speci- 
mens of Architecture than any Contemporary Edifice. 
Its ruins of St. Augustines Monastry & its Dane John 
Walk afforded us the highest gratification, The latter 
is well worth attention & as I had never even heard of it 
before I was greatly struck with it & consider well 
worthy of Imitation even in London. It consists of 
Public Walks Containing about (I think I was informed 
30 Acres) laid out Planted & Kept in the neatest order 
I ever saw observed in any Nobleman's Pleasure ground. 
The Philanthropist who dedicated this Spot for the 
Public use was a Mr. Simmons an inhabitant & Bank 
of Canterbury & who expended 2000/. upon it the Cor- 
poration keep it in repair. One walk is upon the ancient 
ramparts of the City with the old Parapet remaini 
covered with Ivy about 3 feet above the walk its old 
round Towers at short distances form recesses & are 
supplied with seats the Bank gently Slopes down to the 
Lawn across which is an avenau of Treees in a thriving 
state & which already form an umbrageous Coverwing 
thro the whole length of the walk an Ancient Barrow 
is enclosed within its’ limits with spiral walk, to its 
summit wheren stands a beautiful Pillar surmounted 
with an urn & suitable Inscriptions or Tablets on 2 Sides 
of the Pedestals Commemorating the Patriotism of Mr, 
James Simmons left Canterbury at 4 o’Clock for Sitting- 
burne set down or put vw? (whichever is most Correct) 
at the Bull Inn took a Walk over the Town & Retired 
to Rest. After Breakfast Sep, 4 & having Paid the most 
moderate Charges for the most Comfortable use of Two 


“ Remarks.—Houses are to sell generaly not to let in 
Towns in Kent.” 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 2.) 

In further confirmation of the abundance of 
water in this immediate vicinity, ‘The Tavern 
Anecdotes,’ 1825, mention that formerly a small 
brook arose near to Middle Row, Holborn, and 
ran down to the Fleet at Holborn Bridge. The 
Fleet was then often called Turnmill Brook, and 
gave its name to Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, 
where was the famous Fagg’s Well, renowned for 
the performances of stage- players and merry- 
andrews. There were many corn mills there turned 
by the river Fleet. Even after 1734, when by 
Act of Parliament it was covered over as a sewer, 
it still was able to work flour and flatting mills in 
Clerkenwell, and as late as 1812 to flood the fields 
all about Battle —_ ~ between old St. Pancras 
Church and Somers Town, even to the foot of 
Pentonville. 

There was a Golden Anchor at Holborn Bars, 
and in 1748 Dr. Johnson lived there. Whether 
it was a bookseller’s or not I cannot say; but it is 
an appropriate sign for Johnson to lodge at, for 
the anchor was a most favourite emblem with 
printers and publishers from Aldus to Pickeri 
whether with or without the philanthropic dolphin 
intertwisted. Printers probably took the device 
from the celebrated Aldus, who got his idea of 
the design from a silver medal of Titus given 
him b inal Bembo, with the motto Sredde 
Bpadéws, “ Make haste slowly,” which the Onslows 
cites point i ms,’ “Stay a 
little to make more speed.” The wound 
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round the anchor was the emblem of Augustus 
and Titus. They thought it shadowed forth some- 
thing like maturity in business to move on steadily 
without over haste or slowness, 

At the east corner of Middle Row for forty years 
Sir James Branscombe kept a lottery office. He 
had been footman to the Earl of Gainsborough, 
and when sheriff in 1806 got knighted. The 
drawings for prizes used to commence on 
January 11 at the west door of St. Paul’s, and 
van on day and night to May 6. It is a subject 
that would never come to an end, that of lotteries, 
but a few superstitious oddities may perhaps be 
set down. One of them is that a lady of Holborn 
had a ticket presented her in 1797 by her husband. 
On the Sunday preceding this drawing her success 
was prayed for, probably at St. Andrew’s Church, 
thus: “The prayers of the congregation are de- 
sired for the success of a person engaged in a new 
undertaking.” This lady would have called it Popish 
to pray for the dead, but to pray God to help her to 
gamble successfully fell quite within the lines of 
her orthodoxy. Her number, be it prize or blank, 
was already adjudicated before the petition of the 
Sunday could be uttered, so the prayers were for 
an impossibility to be wrought in her favour. The 
story stops here, so we may be pretty sure that her 
= returned to her without thecash, or we should 

ve heard of it. A tradesman bought four con- 
secutive numbers; thinking them to be too close 
together, he exchanged one, and so lost a 20,0001. 
prize. Another man bought No. 666 because the 
wicked beast is very often lucky ; whether this 
silly one was we are not told. He ought to have 
taken No. 333, and so cut the beast in half, like 
another St. George. 

In Akerman’s ‘ Tokens,’ No. 963 shows that in 
Middle Row there was a John Wright at the Spur; 
possibly he was a spurrier, but there is nothing to 
show what he was, not even a date. In Nichols’s 
* Anecdotes’ will be found mentioned three book- 
sellers; and there may be more, for I have not gone 
through the whole of that voluminous compilation. 
David Ogilvy, 1786—he died in 1812 at Southgate, 
aged seventy; Arrowsmith, 1795, is another ; 
thirdly, Dennis, who died 1798. It was just the 
sort of place where a second-hand bookseller might 
thrive. Jobn Cuthell, a well-known bookseller, 
carried on business here in 1818 at No. 4. There 
was a prosecution of the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield 
in 1797 for a pamphlet of his against British inter- 
ference with the French Revolution. He was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in Dorchester 
gaol, but the prosecution was extended to several 
booksellers. Johnson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 501. But Cuthell proved he had only 
sold one copy, and escaped with a fortnight’s im- 

isonment. In the month of June, 1818, the 

ous Wm. Pickering, bookseller and publisher, 


having left Lo ’s, joined him here in Middle 
Row. He had been apprenticed in 1810 to John 
and Arthur Arch, booksellers and publishers at 
the western corner of Cornhill and Bisho 
who were Quakers, Early in 1818 he went to 
Longman’s, but left them in June as above. 

In 1820 Pickering started on his own account 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, His shop was prominently 
though snugly placed at the north-east corner as you 
issue from Great Turnstile. It was then known as 
No. 294, and now as 29a. Here he commenced the 
issue ot his mioute classical volumes grandly printed 
by Charles Corrall.* His ridiculous, though won- 
derful, editions of Horace and Virgil brought him 
such success as induced him to revive the Aldine 
emblem, with the legend “ Aldi discip. Anglus.” 
From the Fields he migrated in 1823 to 57, 
Chancery Lane, and went in for careful and very 
charming reprints of the English poets. He also 
brought out Basil Montagu’s ‘ Bacon,’ and chris- 
tened his son Basil Montagu afcer it in a moment 
of exaltation, Nicolas’s ‘ Walton,’ and the “‘ Brid 
water Treatises ”: the last were a great success, He 
then reprinted voluminous standard works. He 
was a man of ideas, evidently, for walking down 
Holborn about the year 1825 he saw some red 
glazed cotton cloth at a draper’s, and immediately 
substituted it for the miserable red paper then 
used for boarded books. This proved to be a com- 
plete revolution in the art of bookbinding. For 
a working library, where appearance is secondary 
to utility, good cloth binding beats all the leather 
bindings in the world; vellum, of course, takes 
the lead of everything. For beauty, cleanliness, 
and imperishable durability nothing in the world 
can touch it. In 1842 we find him at No. 177, 
Piccadilly, at Debrett’s old place, opposite Bur- 
lington House. He had also great knowledge of 
rare and curious books, so that as a bibliopole he 
led the town. His operations, unfortunately, seem 
to have outrun his capital, and trying to raise the 
requisite he stumbled and then fell. His mental 
anxieties became intense and his position irretriev- 
able, though he to the last refused to see it. But 
he sank under it, and died April 27, 1854, at 
lodgings 5, Wellington Place, Turnham Green. 
Charles Whittingham, of Chiswick, was his 
printer. His family were left destitute. It is 
thus with men of ideas—you cannot have them and 
not dream ; but in a wideawake world dreams have 
to be realized before they can precipitate the cash 
deposit that is indispensible to electro-gild the life. 
The man who by a simple stroke in a walk down 
Holborn could revolutionize bookbinding, could 
not imagine that that was his line for money, and 
that he might, holding that, have pursued printing 
asa fine art, There was too much elation of pride 


* This man printed the Holy Bible in 32mo., a dia- 
mond edition, very beautiful, but seemingly calculated to 
half destroy the sight. 
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im that anchored dolphin of Titus. Thousands 
have been made out of him by nameless journey- 
men, whilst Pickering, a benefactor to the world 
at large, descends to Charon minus the ferry fee 
that paupers can mostly muster. 

This is all, perhaps, that need be said about 
Middle Row and its belongings. But we must 
not miss the following characteristic ghost story, 
taken from the Domestic Intelligence, March 19th, 
1680. If it does not prove the incident re- 
counted, it at least reflects a phase of the public 
thought in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Let us not laugh too loud at the folly 
of our fathers. Incredulity to-day may stand 
farther from truth than even the credulity of 
yesterday. 

“ Mr. Lane, a mealman, living in Middle Row, in Hol- 
born, being in bed with his wife upon Friday night last, 
about the middle of the night was strangely affrighted 
with a more than ordinary light shining in the room 
with the apparition of Humane shape, with a white hood, 
and very strange rolling eyes, drawing the curtains, at 
which sight the man and his wife were very much 
affrighted. On Saturday night Mr. Lane got two of his 
neighbours to lie with him, viz. Mr. Clough at the 
Golden Last, living at the next door, and a sword-cutler, 
who accordingly did; but that night passed without an 
disturbance. On Sunday night it appeared again, whic 
eo affrighted Mre. Lane that she desired her husband to 
lie on the other side, which he accordingly did, and 
beheld the eame as before. Upon Monday last Mrs, 
Lane lodged abroad, being so affrighted the night before, 
and then Mr. Clough, with the other person, lay at Mr, 
Lane’s in expectation of the spirita appearing. Though 
they heard it come pat-pat upstairs as before, yet they 
saw nothing. But that night it appeared to Mrs. Clough’s 
maid, named Mary Preston, with a great light in the 
kitchen, opening the door where the maid lay, all the 
whole house being lighter than usually in the daytime, 
though there was neither fire nor candle in the house. 
She, being affrighted, looks about her and espies some- 
thing in humane shape, crying, ‘ Blersed be this time.’ 
The said Mary Preston, being astonished, cried out, 
“In the name of Jesus, what would you have?’ to which 

apparition replied, ‘Go to my kinswoman Mary, and 
to-morrow, at twelve of the clock, go to Mr, Lane's 
» gO up two pairs of stairs, and pluck up two tiles 
and a narrow board between two broad boards, and what 
you find there bury it’; and so the spirit vanished. On 
the next morning the maid told her master what had 
happened to her in the night, who accordingly went to 
Mr. Lane, and acquainted him with what the maid had 
said ; and, upon inquiry, found this Mary to be the kins- 
woman of one Mrs. Anne Atkinson, a midwife, who 
formerly lived in that very same house, and, upon taking | 
up the boards they found several smal! bones, like the 
bones of three small children (as some report them). 
This Mrs. Anne Atkinson, being a midwife, used (as is 
reported) to entertain idle persons who used to live in 
her house, the children being murdered (as is supposed) 
their unnatural mothers, since which time the said 
ary Preston is fallen very ill, and, it is feared, will 
hardly recover. If any question the truth of this rela- 
tion, they may be satisfied at the house of Mr. Clough, 
at the Golden Last, or of Mr. Lane at the next door.’ 


In the ‘Old London Cries’ one is headed 


his door, which is shown by inscription to be in 

the Middle Row. Young and old then wore wigs. 

The price of a common one was a guinea. A 

journeyman would have one every year, and a good 

and sufficient wig yearly was an article in every 

apprentice’s indenture. C. A. Warp. 
ingford Hatch, E. 


THOMAS HOOD. 

Hood’s name is so well known and respected that 
anything relating to him is read and repeated by 
his numerous admirers. I only wish to add a few 
incidents of his life, unfortunately one of pain and 
suffering. How different would have been his career 
had he Tived later on. 

O life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road. 

In preparing the drawings for most of his works, 
he drew with a quill pen on the wood, which the 
engraver had to follow, giving thus a heavy look to 
all his illustrations. Messrs. Branston and Wright 
engraved most of them for the ‘Comic Annual,’ It 
was my duty (being their pupil) to consult Hood 
regarding the engravings. He put off everything 
till the ) Hi moment; he never supplied copy or 
drawing till about December, The‘ Annual’ being 
published in January, this left but little time to do 
justice either to the writing or engraving. Nothing 
would move him to work till he was forced by the 
necessity of the occasion, and then he made him- 
self ill. It was not that he was an idle man, but 
adreamy one. He wasa great teacher, and taught 
by his writings that the good and gentle are God’s 
creatures; and, whatever may be their sufferings 
on earth, the reward cometh in the end. It is 
not my business to say or write upon the subject 
why he left England to reside in Germany. 
Daring his stay abroad Mr. Wright transacted the 
whole of his business, even to the correcting of 
his proofs for the ‘Comic Annual’; and no man 
worked with a kinder spirit than did Mr. Wright. 
His name is often mentioned in the ‘ Memorials of 
Hood,’ by his son. Hood would enjoy a joke even 
in his troubles. I once heard him say, “I wish I 
had been bred [bread] a baker, I should at least 
bave the staff of life to rest upon.” I remember 
one evening Mr. Wright, Mr. Hood, and myself 
paid a visit to Mr. Ducrow at Astley’s Theatre 
(now taken down) by invitation. Ducrow placed 
before us an excellent repast. He was in his usual 
state of excitement, and, to use a common expres- 
sion, “a little on,” boasting from time to time 
that no one could give imitations of sounds better 
than he could, but that his forte was cockcrowing. 
Hood, looking at him with a smile, said, “O, Mr. 
Du—crow.” “Not now, my boy ; I am rather — 
to-night,” he replied. One may be sure the lang 

was against poor Ducrow. ood’s numerous 


“ Fine Tie, or a fine Bob, Sir!” A wigseller, talk- | writings are so well known that I may be excused 
ing to a customer, is combing a wig on bis band at | in not placing before my readers any of them. 
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But the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ which first appeared 
in Punch, 1843, will stamp his name for ever. 
Hood was a good husband and father. I will now 
close this slight sketch of him with a few lines of 
my own :— 

Some tread the path of life through thorns end triers, 

But fortune smiled not on thy upright way ; 

Honest intent, strong band that never tires, 

Success will crown at last with honour’s bay. 

Hood was born May 25, 1799; married May 5, 
1824 ; and died May 3, 1845. 

Now turn weto hisson. He, unfortunately, was 
born with his father’s name—unfortunately, I say, 
because the world looks for genius in the son of 
a clever man; and the impression is most trying 
when you fall short of the world’s expectations. 
How many instances we have of this in statesmen, 
authors, actors, surgeons, doctors, &c. Tom Hood 
was born at Lake House, Wanstead ; he followed 
in the footsteps of his father, and adopted litera- 
ture for a living ; he wrote many sharp papers ; he 
was appointed editor of Fun, May, 1863 ; he died 
on Nov. 20,1874. Mrs. Frances Broderip’s life 
of her brother breathes a spirit of sisterly love, and 
those who knew him will read with interest her 
revelations. He was petted and spoilt by many 
flatterers. His pathway in early life was through 
roses, which reached only to thorns ; the midnight 
oil, with its scenes of pleasure, does not harmonize 
with the stern realities of every-day life :— 

Miserum est aliorum incumbere fame. 
Wituam 
13, Doughty Street, W.C, ‘ 


A tess Ancient SHoorer’s Hitt.—The fre- 
ent references of late to Shooter’s Hill, near 
ndon, which I find in ‘ N. & Q.’ makes me think 
some of its readers would find interest in a Shooter’s 
Hill in our newer world, and the rather because it 
has quite lately vindicated its sight to its name, 
and can boast its highwayman, pressing his voca- 
tion and using his pistol as readily as ever Dick 


did. 
e Dulany family, which still is English enough 
for one of its members to have a very large entailed 
estate, had long ago a handsome residence near 
Alexandria, Virginia, which, with the long hill 
and lonely lane close by, was called Shooter's Hill. 
The house is long gone ; the lane is lonelier than 
ever, and the hill retains the name, with one 
tradition that points to a time when robbing 
“shooters” waited there for travellers, and another 
that claimed the name to have been given by the 
earlier generations, whose sons went “home” for 
a university education at Oxford or Cambridge 
and named the place after the similar hill near 
London. 

Not long since a highwayman attacked in that 
lane a student of the neighbouring theological 
seminary, now the Rev. David Funsten Ward, of 


Texas. Had the foot-pad known his trade as Dick 
— knew it, doubtless the divinity student 
might have whistled his way by quite as cheerily 
as Juvenal’s vacuus viator; but the robber was 
importunate, and Mr. Ward was so unwilling to 
lose his totum nihil that he stood three pistol 
shots and finally put the rogue to flight. 

Since writing the above, I learn that Shooter's 
Hill bas just witnessed another such scene. On 
the Christmas Eve just past a poor coloured man, 
carrying home some small Christmas cheer to his 
wife and children, was not only robbed there but 
beaten almost to death. It adds interest to know 
that the victim was one of the horde of peculiarl 
wretched negroes who have swarmed on the sou 
side of the Potomac river, in full sight of the 
Capitol in Washington, wearing out the wild hope 
that drew them there when Lincoln’s emancipation 
proclamation brought them crowding to the Capitol, 
when all their dreams were of what some of them 
called “‘a ‘vision of de land,” and others, more 
specifically, “ten acres and a mule.” 

0. L. C. Mrxor. 

853, Park Avenue, Baltimore, U.S. 


ExizapetHan Latin Pray at 
Curistmas.—In Sir Roger Manwood’s very inter- 
esting statutes for the grammar school he founded 
at Sandwich, Kent, in 1580, is a scheme of the 
boys’ studies, from the Accidence, to “ Tallies 
oracions, Virgills eneidos, the epistells of Horace, 
and certen of his chaste odes,” which shows what 
Shakspere may have been taught at his Stratford 
School ; and the following paragraph is a hint that 
the poet may have begun his actor’s career as & 
boy :— 

“And at euerie Christmas tyme, yf the master do 
thincke mete [the schollers} to have one comedie or 
tragedie of chaste matter in Latin to be plaied, the partes 
to be devided to as many schollers as maie be, and to be 
learned at vacant tymes.”—F. Boys's ‘ Coll. for Hist. of 
Sandwich,’ p, 231, 


Lavy Natrye’s Sones.—The newspapers have 
lately been quoting from the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (apparently with approval), 
the account of Eady Nairne’s songs therein pre- 
sented. This account, both as statement and 
criticism, seems only fair and reasonable, and it is 
satisfactory to find that it has been well received. 
Curiously enough, ‘The Land o’ the Leal’ seems 
to be the only song with which Lady Nairne is 
commonly credited, and it is singular to find that 
view supported by Mrs. Oliphant in her ‘ Literary 
History of England,’ iii. 199. She dismisses the 
subject with the curt and unsympathetic remark 
that “‘ Lady Nairne’s fame, like that of Lady Anne 
Lindsay, depends on one song.” Yet Mrs. Olip- 
hant must have heard of ‘Caller Herrin’,’ ‘ The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,’ ‘ The Auld Hoose,’ and ‘ Charlie 
is my Darlin’.’ Surely she was not thinking of 
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one of these lyrics when she wrote her criticism, 

regarding, with some,‘ The Land o’ the Leal’ as 

one of Burns’s songs. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Parmrose.—Authors on plant-lore have little to 
say about the sup medicinal virtues of the 
primrose, except that its roots, collected in the 
autumn, make a safe and effective emetic. The 
following story points to a belief said to be common 
in Lincolnshire. A cottager, near Gainsborough, 
commenting, a few days since, on the failing 
memory of her spouse, said she could cure him in 
the spring by giving him a decoction made from 
primrose leaves. Cowslip flowers (Primula veris) 
are said to be sedative, but the above virtue of 
the primrose is new to me. 

G. M. Lows, M.D. 


Rosert Brensitvr.—The Chevalier de Balbi, 
envoy of Charles V. to the Sophy, writes from 
** Aman” on Nov. 27, 1529, that on his way to 
the Persian camp he met an English gentleman of 
the name of Robert Brensitur, who had come from 
Jerusalem and was going to St. Catherine of 
Mount Sinsi. Cf. Lanz’s ‘ Correspondence of 
Charles V.,’ i. 356. L. L. K. 


Tae Merrorouitan Bisnorric.—The Rev. 
©. H. Simpkinson, in his ‘Life and Times of 
William Laud,’ 1894, p. 192, writes of Laud’s 
becoming Bishop of London as his “ elevation to 
the metropolitan bishopric.” This is a mistake. 
Canterbury is the metropolitan bishopric. See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S, iv. 335, 416, 485, 572 ; v. 78; 
5 S. x. 296, 375, 397, 419, 426, 525; xi. 56, 512; 
7™ S. viii. 68, 194. W. ©. B, 


“La quece ve Ropesrizrre” anv “ Les 
nonyites cens.”—If it be the fact, as I have 
somewhere seen it stated, that by giving to the 
letters of the alphabet that form the nick-names 
of the two parties of the Chamber of Deputies as 
it existed in 1830 their numerical value, we arrive 
at the numerical strength of each section, the 
coincidence is very singular. To whom belongs 
the merit of its discovery—if it be a discovery, 
= not merely an ingenious invention—I do not 


LA QUEUER DE ROBEFSPIERRE 
121 17215215 45 181525191695 18 18 
LES HONWNETES GENS 
12519 8151414520519 751419=181 


A=1, B=2, &c. Thus, 221+181=402, the num- 
ber of members composing the Chamber of 
Deputies. Hesry 


Epmosp Matone at SrratrorD anp SHak- 
sPgare’s Bust.—The following curious record is 
from the Birmingham Weekly Post :— 

“The Historical Manuscripts Commission is con- 
tinually bringing to light rare and valuable records, 


buried long ago in old mansions and muniment rooms. 
A recent issue of the ‘ Manuscripts and Correspondence 
of James, first Earl of Charlemont’ (1784-1799), part 
viii, of the Thirteenth Report, includes a long letter 
from Malone, November 15, 1793, and which gives a full 
description of his famous ‘ daubing ’ of Shakspeare’s bust 
-. Stratford Church, which won for him the following 
ines :— 
Stranger, to whom this Monument is shown, 
Invoke the poet’s curse u Malone, 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And smears his tombstone as he marr’d his plays. 
His letter to Earl Charlemont is now for the first time 
in print, and is well worth reading as a record of facts :— 
“* Por these some months past, I have been more 
intently employed on Shakspeare than ever, endeavour- 
ing to form a new life of that extraordinary man, which 
you may remember [ promised in my preface. The 
corporation of Stratford, early in the summer, very 
obligingly furnished me with some of their earliest 
records, which, however, were written in so old a hand 
that I was some weeks employed merely in reading 
them. When I had advanced some way in the life, my 
brother and his family came to Harrogate, in Yorkshire, 
where I went down to see them, and, after their return 
to Ireland, | resolved to devote a fortnight to a thorough 
examination of everything that either Worcester or 
Stratford could furnish. The latter is in the diocese of 
Worcester, and consequently several old wills of the 
Stratfordians were proved there. After spending a few 
days there, where I thought my trouble very well repaid 
by finding two wills very material to my purpose, I 
repaired to Stratford, where, by the aid of my friend, 
the vicar, and the permission of the mayor, I was allowed 
a complete rommage through all their papers. I ex- 
amined, I am confident, not less than three thousand, 
many of them as old as the time of Henry VI. Out of 
the whole mass I selected such as I thought might be 
useful to me, and have since carefully read and 
them ali under distinct heads, I had before laboured 
hard at the Rolls Office, and in the examination of 
several registers, and found some new and curious 
notices ; and within these few days I have been lucky 
enough to meet with a paper in the Record Office in the 
Tower that also contains some important intelligence, 
From all these different sources, if I can but manage the 
various information I have procured tolerably well, I 
hope to make at least a very curious life, In Rowe’s 
account of our great poet there are, I believe, but ten or 
eleven distinct facts told; and I think I shall prove 
seven of them to be false, so little reliance is to be placed 
upon tradition, Two others are extremely doubtful, and 
the remaining two, which are indisputably true (the 
time of his birth and death), he had from the parish 
register. 1 had flattered myself with the hope of obtain- 
ing some of his handwriting, but did not meet with a 
scrap of it. However,as the children eay, “ I burned,” 
for 1 found in the archives of Stratford a letter to him, 
a very fine relic, in excellent preservation, about two 
inches long by one broad, I ought not to forget to tell 
ou that I did a public service while I was there. His 
ust, you know, about 4 | years ago was painted all 
over with various colours some players, under the 
notion of beautifying it. ith Mr. Davenport's per- 
mission I brought it back to its original state, by paint- 
ing it a good stone colour, and then, having first erected 
a smal! scaffold, we drew him carefully from his niche 
and took a very good mould from his face, from which 
Nollekens has since made a mask and then a model ; so 
that we shall now be able to judge whether this repre- 
sentation is entitled to any credit asa resemblance. It 


appears to bave been executed by a very ordinary hand, 
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but there are several little particulars in which it corre- 
sponds with the print in the first folio and the Duke of 
Chandos’s picture, particularly a very great distance 
between the end of the nose and the mouth, Some of | 
these particulars incline me to think that it was done 

from a mask taken from his face after death, Mr. | 
Steevens will not allow, in his late edition, that there was | 
ever any picture of him; for which, as well as several 
other things, I mean to trim him as well as I can.’” 


Esrz. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Toussaint Saitty: Antorne Merer.—At the | 
end of the ‘Life of Saint Vedast’ (otherwise S. 
Vaast) in ‘ Les Petits Bollandistes’ (Feb. 6), it is 
said that “‘ Toussaint Sailly lui a consacré une sorte 
d’épopée.” A search in the catalogues of the 
British Museum has failed to discover this. It is 
not in the grand ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ Where is it? | 
Where can I see a copy of “ Antoine Meyer, Un 
poéme intitulé, Ursus seu de rebus Sancti Vedasti, 
12mo., Paris, 1580"? W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Taerarricat Circuirs.—I should feel 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me 
where I can find the fullest information about the 
“ theatrical circuits” which flourished towards the 
close of last and during the early part of the pre- 
sent century. I am particularly desirous of ascer- 
taining as much as is possible about the circuits 
embracing Sheerness (with Southend), Canterbury, 
Cranbrook (where, I believe, in the very earliest 
years of this century a theatrical company was 
wont to perform), Dover, and other places in the 
south-eastern district. The performances at these 
and similar provincial places received but the 
scantiest and most occasional notice in the thea- 
trical journals of the time. Watter JERROLD. 

4, Colville Gardens, W 


Hott, or Ramsey.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with information respect- 
ing the ancestors of Nicholas Holt, of Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire, who sailed for America from 
Southampton, April 6, 1635, in the ship James, of 
London, William Cooper master ? 

A. K. Horr. 

Woodroffe, Portarlington Road, Bournemouth. 


Famity.—A family of this name | 
was long seated at Ballybaise, co. Cavan. I should 
be glad to have the English pedigree of tbe first 
settler there, viz., Thomas Newburgh, who, in his 
will of 1693, mentions his estate in the parish of 
Highworth, Wiltshire, besides his Irish estates. | 
The Ballyhaise estate came to him by his marriage | 
with Mary, daughter and coheiress of Brockhill | 


Taylor, Esq., of Ballyhaise, M.P. for Cavan 
Borough. Thomas Newburgh (the son of . the 
preceding), in his will, made 1696, mentions his 
estate in Essex and Kent. — 
Cuarues 8. Bart. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Rerve.—Was the John Reeve who, about the 
middle of the century, was playing at the Strand 
Theatre, the son of John Reeve, of the Adelphi, 
who died in 1838? How long was he on the stage: 
and are apy particulars concerning him — t 

RBAN. 


Keys to Novets.—Do any such 
exist? Foker was supposed to be Arcedeckne ; 
The O'Milligan, Morgan J. O'Connell ; Warrington, 
W. Bolland. Was not Col. Pendennis Thackeray’s 
father? Who were Costigan, Jos. ? 


Tae Porter CorresponpENnce.—I am anxious 
to obtain information as to the present whereabouts 
of these papers. They were sold at Sotheby’s in 
March, 1852, and contained, among other things 
useful to the biographer, the diaries and letters of 
Sir R. K. Porter, and a quantity of letters written 
to Miss Jane Porter by literary and other cele- 
brities. The principal buyers seem to have been 
Messrs. Boone, Waller, Cotton, Evans, and Tay- 
leur. 


Avatoy.—The original name of Glastonbury 
is said to have been Avalon. St. Hugh of Lincoln 
was born at a place called Avalon, in Burgundy. 
Though usually spelt in the same way, it is not 
probable that these two places, so far away from 
each other, should bear the 
origin. Cuan any one explain what they mean 

. N. M. & A, 


Srwarp, Eart or Norraumpara.— What was 
the name of the sister of Siward who married 
Duncan I., King of Scotland? What was her 
parentage? Siward became Earl of Northumbria 
in 1042, in right of his wife Elfreda, daughter of 
Aldred, Earl of Northumbria. (See ‘Some Remarks 
on the Northumbrian Palatinates and Regalities,’ 
by William Page, in Archcologia, 51, i. 143.) The 
valuable pedigree of the house of Bamburgh, 
p. 155, does not give Siward’s ancestry. 

Fess 


Tae Motserry Civs.—This club flourished 
during the twenties and thirties, and embraced 
among its members Kenny Meadows, Douglas 
Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, William Godwin the 
younger, and other ardent Shakespearians. The 
members wrote essays, sketches, and poems, which 


were read at their gatherings and were collected 


in a MS. volume, entitled ‘Mulberry Leaves.’ 
W. H. Elton, the actor (who died, I think, about 
1845), was a member, and the latest mention 
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which I can find of the manuscript volume stated 
(1858) that it was then in the ion of his 
family. I should like to hear from any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. who happens to know whether the 
volume is still in existence. 
Watrer JERROLD. 
4, Colville Gardens, W. 


Jews - Hane = Jaws -Harr.—This musical 
instrument used to bave a very great sale years 
ago, every school lad carrying one among the odds 
and ends in his pockets. The common name for it 
was, and still is, ‘* Jews-harp,” but some of the old 
folks called it “ jaws-harp,” which is obviously the 
correct name. As the instrament is no doubt 
known in every county, I should like to know of 
any place where the latter term is used instead of 
the former, and also why the instrument is called 
** Jews-harp.”’ Tuos. Ratcuirre. 


Worksop. 
[See 4" S. ix, 180.] 


“Doren covuracr.”—What is the origin of this 
phrase, so unjust to the Dutch, so discreditable to 
its author? Is the date of its first appearance 
known ; and has it ever been used, in the sense of 
endorsing it, by any eminent English writer ? 
Have the French a similar proverbial hit at any 
nation? “Gasconnade,” I fancy, conveys quite a 
different idea, although I dare say it is not much 
more just to the Gascons than our phrase is to the 
Dutch. See some lines, I suppose original, en- 
titled ‘Dutch Courage,’ by a Dutch contributor, 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. vii. 277. As the last line 
but two makes no sense as it stands, I think 
“rid” must be a misprint for “aid.” This makes 
it quite clear. Scott has “‘ Dutch courage” in 
* Redgaantlet,’ chap. xv., but dramatically, in the 
mouth of Nanty Ewart. 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 

Does “ Dutch cou " mean the courage given 
pink liquors?! The phrase will very shortly be aia 
cussed in the ‘N. E. 


Swakes pyinc at Sunset.—My brother was 
walking over a farm in Somerset with his tenant, 
when the latter spied a snake, which he battered 
almost to pieces with his stick. He then took out 
his knife, and almost severed the head from the 
body, leaving only a small piece of the skin, by 
which he suspended the harmless reptile to a stick 
in the hedge. Toa remark that the snake was dead 
enough without these proceedings, he replied, in 
that hurt tone of voice with which country people 
receive uncalled -for remarks: ‘‘ Snakes don’t 
never die till sunset.” I am told the same belief 
prevails in Hants and South Berks. Is it pre- 
valent elsewhere ! A. T. M. 


A the ‘N. E. D.’ we have 
“ Canterbury tale or story” for any cock-and- 
bull story or friar’s tale, but not a “ Canterbury ” 


alone asa synonym for a pictorial lie. Dean Stanley, 
in ‘ Memorials of Canterbury’ (1868, p. 211), says 
that Faller in his ‘ Worthies’ (Kent) mentions a 
“Canterbury tale” as identical with a fabulous 
story, but adds :— 

“ Our brethren of the United States, when they come 

to visit our metropolitical city, are struck by the strange 
familiarity with which its name recurs to them, having 
from their earliest years been accustomed to hear a mar- 
vellous story followed by the exclamation, ‘What a 
Canterbury 
In a note the Dean states that he derived this 
observation from an intelligent American clergy- 
man on a visit to Canterbury. Is this use of the 
word “ Canterbury ” still in vogue ; and can the 
American clergyman’s account of the matter be 
corroborated ? James Hoorsz, 

Norwich. 


“Att xKinoty FisHes,” &c.—I find the 
Admiralty surrendering to the Exeter Chapter, 
circa 1570, *‘all kingly fishes, &., and all wrecks 
marked ‘signo vocato Mevill.’” Dictionaries 
suggest a mushroom or mulberry-leaf; but can any 
of your readers give the legal meaning and the 
history of the phrase ? J. SHALtow. 


Festivat Rectorainc or oF THE 
Virors.—Can any one furnish details concerning 
the ceremony of renewing the robes for statues of 
the Virgin, or of the saints, at certain festivals? 
This ritual is practised in Brittany at the well- 
known “pardons,” or pilgrimage /étes, of the 
Breton peasants, and is probably of common occur- 
rence. I should be glad of any particulars of the 
ceremony and of the festivals at which it is per- 
formed ; of references to Church rubrics enjoining 
it; and of references to any descriptions of the 
rite in mediseval or modern times. 


G. M. 
Ridgfield, Wimbledon. 


JaRn-worms.—My mother, born at Hawley, near 
Farnborough, Hants, in 1806, talks of a large kind 
of frog locally called a jar-worm. The jar-worms 
were larger than the common frog, of lighter 
colour, and more square shouldered. They lived 
in some ponds on the common, and croaked very 
loudly and discordantly of evenings. Hawle 
Common was enclosed long ago, the ponds are fi 
up, and the jar-worms gone. What were “. 


[Halliwell eaye, “ An insect peculiar to mashy places.”’) 


R. Pemper.—On p. 17 of the late Prof. Selwyn’s 
‘ Sermon preached at the Commemoration of Bene- 
factors, St. John’s, Cambridge,’ May 6, 1861, we 
read, ‘‘We must have better scholars in the 
ancient tongues than Pember.” I find, ‘ Hist. of 
St. John’s,’ i. 282, 1. 22, that Rob. Pember was 
admitted Fellow July 26, 1524. The note says 
that he was afterwards Fellow of Trinity,and died in 
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1560. Can any one tell me anything more about 
him ? P. J. F. 


*Catriona.’—When the pronunciation of the 
title of this novel was under discussion, R. L. 
Stevenson gave it as Catreena. I shall be glad to 
know through what channel this information was 


_ conveyed. N. A. 


[See Atheneum, vol. ii. of 1893, pp, 556, 664. 


Sacrep or tHe Rosstan Cavrcn.— 
The following, from the Standard of Nov. 20, 1894, 
occurs in the article descriptive of the funeral of 
a IIL. at St. Petersburg on the previous 

“A new and singularly interesting portion of the 
funeral ceremony was now entered upon. Lighted tapers 
were distributed to all present, and while this was being 
done, the Metropolitan, Monseigneur Palladius, laid upon 
the forehead of the deceased emperor a rich band of silk 
bearing the traditional sacred emblems of the Russian 
Charch.” 

What are the sacred emblems referred to? In- 
formation regarding them will be welcome to many 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

J. M. Mackintay, F.S.A.Scot. 

Glasgow. 


*Syivia; or, THE May Quegey.’—Can any 
one tell us who was the author of this poem? It 
was published by George Darley in 1827. We 
imagine it must be well worth reading. Miss 
Mitford spoke in high terms of it, saying it was 
“something between ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ 
and ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’” She further 
added that 
“the author is the son of arich alderman of Dublin, 
who disinherited bim because he would write poetry, 
and now [that is, 1836) he supports himself by writing 
in the magazines.”—‘ Life,’ ed. by A. G. L’Estrange, 


1870, iii. 56, 
N. M. & A. 


[Geo, Darley, see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ is the author, not 
o 7 of the poem. The publishers were Taylor 
ton. 


Sr. Pavut Isiza.—The Ibizencos, as the 
inhabitants of pine-clad Ivisa call themselves, not 
content with the mention of their island in Shake- 
spere, say that it was visited by St. Paul the 
Apostle. Oan any ancient author be quoted in 
favour of their tradition? In their official docu- 
ments they write its name generally as Ibiza; 
sometimes, however, as Yviza or Yvisa. 

PaLaMEDES. 

Barcelona. 


Joun Cann, Crockmaxer.—In Mr. Octavius 
Morgan’s ‘List of the Members of the Clock- 
makers’ Company’ I find Joho Cann was a 
** Brother” of the Company in 1649. Is anything 
known of this man; or are any of his clocks in 
existence ? T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Beglies, 


“NAG’S HEAD FABLE 
vi. 467 ; vii. 57.) 

The circumstance that the “ Nag’s Head” 
tavern, in Cheapside, stood in one of my parishes— 
that, namely, of St. Matthew, Friday Street—has 
invested the foolish story with more interest for 
me than its own merits could possibly have earned 
for it, and so I venture to state a little more full 
that which Mr. Epwarp H. Mars#ate has hin 
with great brevity. 

Dr. Hook suggests as a reason for the presence 
of the Earl of Nottingham at Parker’s consecration, 
that the prelate and the earl were related. It was 
a remote relationship. The earl’s grandmother 
was Alicia, daughter of John Carey, gentleman, 
of Snetisham, co. Norfolk ; and Matthew Parker’s 
uncle had, apparently, married another member of 
the same family (‘ Lives of the Archbishops,’ ix. 5). 
The earl himself, however, as will be seen presently 
assigns a different reason, “Out of curiosity, i 
went thither.” The one reason does not neces- 
sarily exclude the other. 

At the time of Parker's consecration, the earl 
was twenty-three years of age; “and,” Dr. Hook 
proceeds, “though himself a Roman Catholic, he 
afterwards testified to the fact in his place in Par- 
— (‘ Lives of the Archbishops,’ ix. 244, 
note). 

Dean Hook gives full details of the consecration 
service, taken from a letter, the original of which 
he had himself seen, “through the kindness of 
Mr. Dickenson, of Norton House,” written by 
Mr. Hampton, chaplain to the noble earl, and an 
ancestor of Mr. Dickenson. This letter is given 
by Pocock, in his edition of Burnet’s ‘ History of 
the v. 554 (‘ Lives,’ &., ix. 246, 
note). 

Mr. Pocock prints the letter in extenso, and 
states that it had never before been printed, and 
that it was communicated to him by “‘ Mr. Charles 
Hampton Weekes, of Exeter College, Oxford, who 
also kindly transcribed it.” The letter is written 
by William Hampton, Rector of Worth, in 1721, 
and is founded on discourse which he had heard 
several times from his own grandfather, “‘ who had 
it from his father and his owne lord ; who both 
had it from the old Earle of Nottingham’s owne 
mouth.” His father had often related the same 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hampton states that at a meeting of the 
Privy Council the Earl of Nottingham was t, 
and when the subject of Parker’s consecra was 
debated, 

“the old Earle stood up and told the — (Jone) and 
council that he could give them full satisfaction as to 
that matter, for (says he) Archbishop Parker’s ordina- 
tion made a t noyse about towne that he was to be 
ordaynd, such a day in Lambeth chappel, which drew 
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a great deal of company thither, and out of curiosity I 
went thither myself, and was present at hys ordination, 
and he was ordained by the form in King Edward's 
Comon Prayer Book. I myself (says he) had the book 
in my hand all the time, and went along with the ordi- 
nation, and when it was over I dind with ’em, and there 
was an instrument drawne up of the form and order of 
it, which instrument I saw and redd over.” 

With more to the same effect. 

It seems desirable that the actual words of the 
letter should be printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ since refer- 
ence has been made to its existence. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Cxttrwie (8% 8, vi. 67, 132, 292, 474).—I will 
the personal references in Mr. Haiztt’s 
contribution, and express my gratitude to him for 
the interest he must take in my studies and also 
for his Rabbinical advice ; and I assure him that 
I do not care in the least where he fixes Celliwig, 
much less am I anxious that he should place it in 
Wales, for I know that there has been only one 
archbishopric in that division of the country. I 
merely mentioned “ y Gelli” to show that when a 
is so named it must be in or near a forest. 
have not noticed Canon Taytor’s contribution 
before because I thought that the definition of the 
British common noun celliwig would have been a 
sufficient answer; but Mr. Hatvett’s admiration 
of and gratitude to the Canon have so emphasized 
his contribution that I must do so, with your per- 
mission. 

I cannot see in the Canon’s statement anything 
like “ reasons,” but I observe a most uncanonical 
course for any philologist to take. There is chop- 
ping and changing and shaping one word to suit 
the other; a is substituted for ¢, and ¢ for i, the 
“ formative suffix ig” for wig; the w is uncere- 
moniously kicked out altogether, and the Jl are 
assumed to be of the same significance in both 
languages, whereas in the one they are two letters, 
in the other a digraph, but the symbol of a 
single sound. In fact, there is not a letter 
common to both words, excepting the initial C, and 
the Canon has been forced into this arbitrary action 
im consequence to establish his case. But what 
philological heresy could not be established if such 
& process were permitted? I should fancy that 
the appearance of the words must have suggested 
the etymology, as there is not a vestige of phonetic 
resemblance, and beyond the bare statement of 
the Canon the derivation of Celliwig from Callava 
is unsupported by reason or evidence, 

I cannot discover in any of the contributions 
proof— nothing beyond the bare averment — 
that Silchester was the crowning place of Arthur. 
I sometimes fancy that we have not the same 
person in view in these contentions, and that your 
contributors are confusing the two Arthurs, just as 
people attribute the works of the Bishop of Hip 
to Augustine, the truculent monk, and charge the 


actions of Sir Thos. Cromwell upon the Protector, 
so they repeat 
what resounds 


In fable or romance of Utbr’s son. 


The confusion of the Arthur of romance and the 
Arthur of sober history accounts for Mr. Haty’s 
haziness as regards the chronology. I will not be 
drawn into a chronological discussion, for I accept 
loyally the chronology as given by competent 
men, archzologists and historians, in good faith 
after great research, One among them is the 
Rev. William Warrington, an historian of the end 
of the eighteenth century, who had, among others, 
the books and manuscripts of Thos. Faulkner, Esq., 
of Chester, and of Philip Yorke, Esq., of Erthig, 
to consult and verify his statements, In his ‘ His- 
tory of Wales,’ dedicated to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, he says in vol. i. book ii., pp. 104-5, “On 
the death of Uthr, Pendragon (a.p. 517), his son 
Arthur was elected to the British throne.” “‘ After 
the ceremony of Arthur's coronation was performed 
at Caerlleon upon Usk, in Monmouthshire, he 
marched,” &c. Rowland’s ‘Monmouth Anti- 
quities’ to the same effect. It is not probable that 
Arthur would leave his home and family, the 
City of Legions (Caerlleon), and his own people, 
who admired him much and loved him well, and 
who had just elected him to be their king, to be 
crowned in another kingdom. Silchester was the 
city in which Constantine assumed the purple, 
and of course it would be the city fixed as the 

lace of the coronation of the Arthur of romance. 

ut the Arthur of history was not crowned there, 
** because it was not.” In 493 Aella and his son 
Cissa destroyed it, as he had previously done the 
Roman town Anderida, and “left not a Briton 
alive to tell the tale.” In 495 Cerdic and his son 
Cynric landed in what is now Hampshire, over- 
running the country north far beyond Silchester 
and west as far as Somerset, which Arthur pre- 
served, together with Devon, for Cornwall for many 
years by the battle of Mount Badon, a.p. 520. 

Mr. Hat says “ that the utter destruction of 
Silchester by Aella seems impossible.” This doubt 
arises from a misconception of the character of 
these Roman cities. He imagines Silchester to be 
of Assyrian or Egyptian solidity, from what he 
describes as “ enormous walls” of brick and flint 
“around it.” But from what we have discovered 
and know of many of these Roman cities in 
Britain, there were but few houses built of stone or 
tiles beyond the official residence and offices, and 
clustering around these were the native wattle and 
daub cottages. This must have been the c a- 
racter of Silchester, for Mr. Darwin caused a 
examination to be made of the site of the city. 
Holes were dug down to the old surface, when they 
found a stratum of burnt wood and another of clay, 
without doubt the ashes and débris of these wattle 


and clay habitations burnt and destroyed by Aella. 
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So there could not beso many stones to be carried 
away for building elsewhere or to be covered up 
by ‘‘ Darwin’s worms.” I did not make use of the 
words “ ploughed field” in a literal sense, but to 
figuratively represent the utter desolation of the 
city. The palwo-notion of Mr. Hay “that we 
need centuries for Darwin’s worms to raise a 
vegetable [sic] mould over the foundations” of 
these wattle cottages is disposed of by Darwin 
himself, who gives ‘22in. per year as the pile of 
undisturbed worms. This would yield us more 
than 5 in. of animal mould in twenty-three years, 
to which must be added the result of the many 
other mould-producing operations of nature. I 
venture to think, therefore, that there is no reason 
why the yellow grain should not have waved over 
the site of Silchester in the year of Arthur's 
coronation. 

It would take too much of your valuable space 
to follow Mr. Hauuert in tracing Silchester from 
vicariate, for it will be obvious that the whole 
paragraph consists of assumptions. I do not 
understand to whom he refers when he says the 
“native historians are against me.” I can well 
understand that a nation with a record and a 
tradition has a right to be heard in respect to 
its history. But who are the people who claim, 
and for whom Mr. Hauuerr claims, the right to 
decide the history of Edinburgh? That there was 
a Dinas Eiddyn and an ancient fortress we know. 
But who built them? It could not be the Picts, 
who were then but a little better than a nation 
of Calibans. It could not be the Scots, for it 
was not until after the departure of the Romans 
from Britain that that wild and savage race 
occupied Valentia and gave their name to that 
country. Of this violent and rude people it was 
said ‘‘that they had more hair upon their faces 
than clothes upon their bodies.” When Ninian 
built a church of white stone (which gave the 
name of Whithorn to the place where it was built) 
it was the first time these savages from Armagh 
had seen such material used for such a purpose. 
Surely Mr. Hatuert need not get into such Scotch 
hysterics about the rights of Scotchmen to be 
beard upon this subject. These two savage nations 
—I mean the Picts and Scots—joined together in 
continuous incursions against the British ; there- 
fore how can it be said with reason or probability 
that Arthur held his court in Edinburgh, or that 
the savages had an archbishop? 

I join in no “unwarrantable cry against any 
valuable records,” as Mr. Haterr writes, but I 
believe the author of the Triad referred to the 
Arthur of romance, and not the historic. He used 
Caerlleon as a peg of truth to hang his Triad upon. 
But Caerlleon did not remain a cathedral city for 
more than two years, or three at most, after the 
accession of the Prince of Siluria. Dubricius, who 
crowned him, being stricken in years, retired to a 


religious house in Bardsey, having first persuaded 
David to accept the archbishopric, who, on being 
consecrated, a.D. 519, with the permission of 
Arthur, removed the a chair to the 
college which David had built in Mynyw=Mene- 
via, or, as it is now known, St. David’s. The 
Triad, to be true at all, must be confined to the 
first two or three years of Arthur's reign. But 
the Triad implies that the stated conditions of 
things were continuous and regular throughout the 
reign of Arthur. It is, therefore, opposed to plain 
and well ascertained facts. In respect to Edin- 
bargh he projected the state of things in his day 
to the time of Arthur; and as to Celliwig it is 
a covert sarcasm. Celliwig is composed of two 
words, celli (a grove or bush) and gwig (a shade, 
a retreat), hence a thick forest. The first g is 
omitted in the combination according to rule, 
which I need not explain here. When you take 
the meaning of the name of the archbishop in 
conjunction with that of the diocese, the sarcasm 
will be apparent : Archbishop, Bedwen=a birch 
tree; Diocese, Celliwig=a forest. ; 

I must apologize for the length of this contribu- 
tion, but I have had to reply to three gentlemen. 
I now dismiss the subject, leaving to those who 
are inclined to identify Archbishop Block and his 
wooden flock. Hucues. 

17, Upper Warwick Street, Liverpool 


Pameta (8" §, vi. 468, 513 ; vii. 37).—In 1796, 
soon after Lord Edward Fitzgerald had joined the 
United Irishmen, he was chosen as agent to enter 
into a treaty with the French Directory. He 
accordingly set out with his wife Pamela for Ham- 
burg, where he left her, and where, shortly after, 
her daughter Pamela was born, proceeding him- 
self to Basle. The French Government, however, 
objected to receive Lord Edward, lest an idea should 
get abroad, owing to his having married a daughter 
of Philippe Egalité, that the mission had reference 
to the Orleans family. Lord Edward returned to 
Hamburg and brought his wife away from there at 
the end of the same year, 1796. 

Pamela went back to Hamburg after Lord 
Edward’s death, partly because Henriette de Sercy, 
Madame de Gealis’s niece, who had married a rich 
banker, M. Mathiessen, lived in the neighbourhood, 
and partly because of the cheapness of living. She 
had one child, a daughter, by her second husband, 
Mr. Pitcairn ; she separated from him about 1804, 
and he survived her. It is incorrect to state 
that ‘‘ she died at Toulouse deserted by all.” The 
last years of her life were spent at a chiteau at 
Montauban, belonging to the Duc de la Force, 
whence she paid many visits to Paris, where she 
was still admired and sought after. She died 
in Paris, at the Hétel du Danube, No. 7, Rue 
Richepanse, tended to the last by her dear friend 
Madame Georgette Ducrest, niece of Madame de 
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Genlis. She was buried first at Montmartre, in 
1831, then reinterred in a private vault in Paris, 
and finally her remains were transferred, in August, 
1880, to Thames Ditton, Surrey, where she was 
followed to the grave by numerous descendants. 

Barrére, who was her ian, often went to 
— for her during her last illness, but Madame 
Adelaide is supposed to have defrayed her funeral 
expenses. Pamela was probably born in 1776, in 
which year Madame de Genlis was living in retire- 
ment for five months at Spa. 

Constaxce 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Pamela went to Hamburg in 1799. I cannot 
tell the date of her marriage to Mr. Pitcairn. She 
left Hamburg and went to Paris in 1804; died 
there November, 1831. Her second marriage was 
an unbappy one, and ended, after a few years, in a 
separation. The only child of this marriage—a 
daughter—was married, and living in New York 
in 1835. Pamela’s husband, Mr. Pitcairn, sur- 
vived her, and after her death sent money to pay 
some debts she owed. Her funeral expenses were 

id by Madame Adelaide, of the Orleans family. 

ere is a very full account of Pamela’s life and 
death in ‘Lives and Times of the United Irish- 
men,’ by Dr. R. R. Madden, vol. ii. ; from this 
work the above particulars are taken. 

FRANCESCA. 


That Pamela was buried not at Toulouse, but in 
Pére-la-Chaise, there cannot exist the shadow of 
of adoubt. The inscription on her tomb in the 
latter cemetery has often been printed. Some ten 

ears ago my late friend, John P. Leonard, of 
Paris, exhumed her remains at Pére-la-Chaise, and 
conveyed them to England. The date of the 
Dublin Evening Telegraph which declares that 
Pamela was the daughter not of Philippe Egalité, 
as has been often alleged, but of Gener) Coghlan’ 
is December 8, 1894. W. J. F. 


The ‘ Annual Register,’ November, 1831, states 
that she died at Paris “lately,” and that Mr. 
Pitcairn “ survives her.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


8. vii. 7).—Io the 
to Sir Francis Palgrave’s ‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,’ published in one small volume by Murray, 
he supposes a Norwegian visitor to be instructed 
by an Anglo-Saxon gentleman in the meaning and 
composition of the Witenagemot, or Micelgetheaht. 
He appears to use the words interchangeably. He 
says 

“T hear that amongst the French they designate such 
legislative assemblies as ours by the name of a col- 
loquium, or, a8 we should say, a talk, which they render in 


their corrupted Romance jargon by the word Parlement ; 
and should our Witenagemot, our Micel getheaht, ever 
cease to be a Meeting of the Wise, or Great thought, and 


b a Parlement, or Great-talk, it will be woree for 
England than if a myriad of your Northern Pirates were 
to ravage the land from sea to sea,” 


Cuartorre G. Bocer. 


Chart Sutton, Kent. 


Not possessing a copy of ‘ The Art of Politicks’ 
I am unable to go thoroughly into the question as 
to whether the Mitchel portion of the word is used 
in a satirical sense, If not, it seems probable that 
it may be intended for Mickle (A.-S. mycel), great, 
gemot, the on parliament. 

Mr. Freeman writes :— 

“The famous assembly of our forefathers, called by 
various names, the Mycel Gemét,or Great Meeting, the 
Witenagemét, or Meeting of the Wise, sometimes the 
Mycel Getheaht, or Great Thought.”—‘ Norman Con- 


quest,’ i. 111. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


A Curistuas Porm (8 vi. 484)—The 
familiar stanza quoted from the Lincoln Herald 
differs somewhat from that given in ‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland. “The corner” is in the 
‘Garland ’ “a corner,” “ eating his” is “ eating of,” 
**he” in the fifth line is omitted, and in the sixth 
line “said” is “cry’'d” and “sweet” is “good.” 
The following version by Henry Drury is from the 
* Arundines i,’ ed. 1865, p. 93:— 

Horner Iacculo sedit in angulo 

Vorans, ceu serias ageret ferias, 
Crustum dulce et amabile : 

Inquit et unum extrahens prunum : 

Horner, quam fueris nobile pueris 
Exemplar imitabile ! 


F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Taomas Manrrix, or Patorave vi. 468, 
514).—It my | not be improper to append an 
extract from Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. v. 
(1812), p. 388 n. :-— 

“A catalogue of bis {Martin's} library was printed 
after his death at Lynn, in 8vo., 1771, in hopes of dis- 

of the whole at once. Mr. Worth, chemist, at 
iss, F.S.A., purchased the rest, with all bis other col- 
lections, for 600/. The printed books be immediately 
sold to Booth and Berry of Norwich ; who disposed of 
them in a catalogue, 1773. The pictures and lesser 
curiosities Mr. Worth sold by auction at Diss; part of 
his MSS. in London, in April, 1773, by Mr. Samuel 
Baker ; and by a second sale there, in May, 1774, MSS., 
scarce books, deeds, grants, pedigrees, drawings, prints, 
coins, and curiosities, What remained on the death [in 
1775} of Mr. Worth, consisting chiefly of the pa 
relating to Thetford, Bury, and the county of Suffolk, 
were purchased by Mr. Hunt, bookseller, at Harl 
who incorporated them into a marked catalogue, 
sold the rest to private purchasers, Mr, Gough became 
possessed of the Bury, and Sir John Cullum of the 
county, papers, The dispersion was completed by the 
sale of Mr. Ives’s collection in London, March, 1777, he 
having been a principal purchaser at every former one.” 
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A Tonsure Puate (8" vi. 484; vii. 31).— 
I have to thank Mr. D. Grissett for 
his courteous and interesting reply. My question 
in ‘N. & Q.’ has brought me information on the 
same subject from an unexpected source. A very 
intelligent bookseller, with whom I have had 
many dealings, read my query, and at once sent 
me a curious volume, which I not seen before. 


- It is entitled,— 


“De Corona, Tonsura, et Habitu Clericorum, locuples 
cim Veterum, tim recentiorum Canonum, Pontificia- 
radmque Constitutionum, etc., collectio. Studio et opera 
Gastonis Chamillard, Presbyteri et Doctoris Sorbonici, et 


in eadem Sorbona Professoris Regii. 


It is a thick volume of 618 pages, to which must 
be added a copious index, printed at Paris in 1659, 
in octavo. 

Here is a mass of information upon the subject 
of my query, gathered from the decrees of universal 
councils, the constitutions of bishops, the sanctiones 
of national and provincial councils in Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Spain, England, Ireland, 
Polonia, Hungary, Dalmatia, Africa, and America, 
the statutes of diocesan synods, the testimonies of 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers, and from other 
sources. A thoroughly exhaustive work. 

It would be unreasonable to trouble your readers 
with any lengthy extracts on a subject which is, 
even to myself, of only a passing interest. But pro- 
bably the two a passages may be thought 
worthy of insertion. The first is a decision of the 
“ Synodus Alatrina An. 1584” :— 

“Toneura Sacerdotum esse debet ad magnitudinem 
hostie, Clericorum verd pauld minor, eAmque singulis 
quindecim diebus renovare tenentur sub poena medie 
partis caroleni (id est sub duorum circiter assium) 
quotiesctimque secis fecerint,”—P, 195. 

The second extract is taken from the ‘ Statuta 
Synodalia Dioecesis Sammacloviensis An. 1618’: 

“ Nous faisons commandement a tous ceux qui sont in 
Sacris, et A tous Beneficiers, quoy qu’ils n’ayent que les 
Ordres mineurs, sous nostre obeiseance, de porter les 
cheveux courts, avec la Couronne de la grandeur d'une 

de vingt sols, ou es et la barbe raze, ou court 

dué, ou du moins mediocre, sans aucunes moustaches : 

et tofijours notamment tenir court le poil en la lévre 

superieure, afin qu’il ne moilille au Calice, et n'apporte 

empeschement en communiant : eur les mesmes peines, 

et encore d’vn demy-quart d'escu, applicable 4 la fabrique 

de \’Eglise et aux pauvres, ET ENFIN DE PRISON, # ile 

refusent d'obeir, et se ranger & la decence Ecclesiastique.” 

—P, 364, ‘Ex Statutis Synodal. Guillelmi le Gouverneur 
Episcopi Semmeciovienia’ art, xii, § 3. 

The clause “ et enfin de prison” is in capitals in 
the original, from which it may possibly be inferred 
that the moustache question was considered of 
much importance in 1618, and that some eccle- 
siastics were disposed to claim a larger liberty 


than their chiefs were willing to accord. 

“ Alatrium” is Alatri, “ville et évéché de la 
Campagne de Rome”; and the “ Dioecesis Sam- 
mocloviensis’’ is the diocese of St. Malo (Maclo- 
vium, Maclopolis). 


W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Sir George Caatmers (8 vii. 48).—Sir 
George Chalmers, Bart., exhibited at the a 
Academy from 1775 to 1790. One or two of 
portraits have been engraved in mezzotint. 


Constance 
Swailowfield, Reading. 


Mr. Atcrrnon Graves, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8. 
vii. 514, stated that Sir Chalmers had 
exhibited twenty-four works at the Royal Academy 
between 1775 and 1790, and that he died in 
London in 1791. Also that there was an account 
of him in Redgrave. 

EverarpD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Barn (8* §. vi. 507).—If the Scottish of 
the “| of Bains has got into print and Bur- 
WELL will kindly send references I shall be greatly 
obliged. I shall further be glad of any hints as to 
evidence pointing in that direction. In the mean 
time the may be of interest to BuRwELt. 
Peter Baynes, B.A., schoolmaster, died intestate 
at Girton, near Cambridge, in 1579. Mathew 
Baines, M.A., Restor of Fen Ditton, 1721. 
James Johnson Baines, M.A. of Christ's, Curate 
in charge of West Wratting, 1807; Vicar of 
Burwell, 1808 to 1854; married Harriet Bullen 
at Little St. Andrew’s, Cambridge, 1809. 

Mark W. Bottey. 

Barnard Castle. 


Lixcotysuire Buiurr §. vi. 508).—The 
various uses of “bluff” can be seen in Wright’s 
‘Provincial Dictionary’: “5. The blinker of a 
horse.—Linc. Suff.” See also the etymology of 
the term in Prof. Skeat’s ‘Dictionary.’ Ray has, 
as a “ North Country word,” “To bluffe ; to blind- 
fold.” Ev. MarsHAtt. 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dicti of Archaisms and 
Provincialisms,’ says that in Lincolnshire blufted 
means hoodwinked, and bluffs, blinkers. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Arxinstatt Famity S. vi. 409, 493).— 
Consult ‘ Visitation of Cambridgeshire,’ edited by 


Sir Thomas Phillip 
Eden Bridge. 


** Prorocram” (8 §. vi. 326, 478). 

the analogy on which it is sought to introduce 

word into the English language is fallacious! In 
the case of “telegram” it was not because “ tele- 
graph” was used as a verb that a different form 
had to be constructed for the noun. The use of a 
single form for both noun and verb is common 
enough in our tongue, and in itself causes no 
inconvenience. But the relations between verb 
and noun are quite different in the two cases, 
“To telegraph” is to employ a telegraph, “to 
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photograph” is to produce a photograph. “Tele- 
graph” as a noun was first used to signify the 
machine or instrument whereby messages were 
sent, and the verb ‘‘to telegraph” naturally 
followed, to express the sending of a telegraph 
message (as we now familiarly say “ to.wire,” in 
reference to the means employed to convey a 
message by electricity). There was no question of 
using the form “telegraph ” to signify “telegraphic 
message.” But the latter expression being too 
long, the concise form ‘‘telegram” was invented 
for the purpose in the autumn of 1857, and, I 
think, first used by the Times newspaper. There 
was a correspondence at the time in the columns 
of that journal, wherein philological scholars from 
both our great universities entered their protests 
against the unclassical method of derivation of the 
posed word. The late Prof. Shilleto, of Cam- 
Eales, said it should have been “‘ telegrapheme.” 
But the shorter word ‘‘ telegram” was found more 
convenient, and so came into use. A parallel case 
to that of the telegraph does exist in relation to 
the phonograph, and here a following of the above 
precedent, by the introduction of “ phonogram,” 
would be a gain to the language. Bat * photo- 
graph” was used primarily in its present sense of 
the sun-picture resulting from the processes of 
photography, not for the instrument or machine 
which they were applied, namely the camera. 
Therefore no new word is here wanted. The true 
analogy would be that of ‘‘lithograpb,” ‘‘ zylo- 
ph,” “zincograph,” ‘* autograph,” and the like. 
bably no one has ever thought of proposing 
*‘lithogram,” or “autogram,” nor are such words 
required. Joun L, Roar. 


This word is given in the ‘Imperial Dictionary ’ 
and marked “rare.” Cuas, Jas, Fitrer. 


Marcaret Svanvers S. vi. 508).— Hic 
Archarius A bowere” (Wright's ‘ Vocabularies,’ 
vol. i. p. 195). ‘*Arcarius est ille qui custodit 
vel facit arcam, vel est custos thesaurorum” 
(‘Gemma Gemmarum,’ 1512). “ Arcarius, an 
archer ; keeper of an arca, a chest for the deposit 
of bonds and deeds” (Martin, ‘The Record 
Interpreter’). So Archarius (which is another 
form of Arcarius) may mean an archer, a chest 
maker, a custodian of deeds, or a treasurer ; but in 
this instance it probably means custodian of the 
arca vestiaria, or wardrobe. E. 8. A. 


Craven Famity (8 S. iv. 148, 219, 333; v. 
405; vi. 154).—Patent Roll for 18 Car. IL, 
i. No. 7, recites that Car. I., by patent dated 

ch 12, anno 2, did create William, now Earl 

of Craven, to be Baron Craven of Hampsted 
Marshall, to hold to him and heirs male of his 
body, and that by patent of March 16 last past it 
was provided that in case the said William died 


sans such heir male of his body, then William 


Craven, Esq., son and heir of William Craven, of 
Lenchwick, co. Worcester, knight,deceased, and the 
heirs male of the body of said W. Craven, Esq., 
should succeed to said barony, and for default of 
such issue to W. Craven, Eeq. , remainderto Anthony 
Craven, knight, brother of said W. Craven, 
knight. Now by these presents it is further 
recited that the said W. Craven, Esq., being 
already deceased sans iseue male, the said Earl 
of Craven has prayed us to grant that if both 
he and the said Anthony should die s.p.m., that 
then William Craven, knight, son of Thomas 
Craven (which Thomas is brother of said Sir 
Anthony) should inherit the title of Baron Craven, 
with remainder to heirs male of his body, which 
petition we have hereby granted and do grant 
accordingly. 

Theodosia Craven, widdow and relict of Sir 
Anthony Craven, late of Lenchwick, co. Wor- 
cester, Knight and baronet, deceased,” by will 
(dated May 23, 1717, proved October 14 following, 
P.C.C. 187 Whitfield) desires burial at discretion 
of executors, Gives pecuniary legacies to daughter, 
Mary Broughton, and her three children, Edward, 
Theodosia, and Mary Broughton. To daughter 
Hutchinson, 401. To grandchild Hutchinson, 22. 
To John Pountney, clerk, Rector of Great St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfield, 40/.; and all plate and 
furniture to Elizabeth, now wife of said John, 
which Elizabeth is grand-daughter of testatrix. 
Legacies not payable 
“until euch time as my executors have received all 
sumes of money due to me upon an annuity of 200/. per 
annum left me by the last will and testament of my son, 
William Craven, Esq, deceased.” 

My executors to be said grandson John Pountney, 
Elizabeth his wife, and said Mary Broughton. 
OC. E. 


Pritttewett, Essex: a Ovriovs Epirara 
(8 8. vii. 6).—I would suggest that the first two 
lines mean 

Under one stone two precious gems do lie, 
Equal in worth, wit, lustre, sanctity. 
W. H. Sr. Jonny Hope. 


Wetsn §. vi. 149).—Your correspondent 
J. E. will ro doubt obtain the information he 
requires by addressing Lord Llangattock, the 
near Monmouth. E. Watrorp. 

entnor, 


Hewry Brirran Witus §. vii. 7).—The 
Pantechnicon was built in 1830, and occupied 
about two acres of ground in Motcomb Street, 
Belgrave Square. It was originally erected for 
the sale of carriages, works of art, and property of 
every description. It subsequently became the 
largest, and was esteemed the safest, “ fireproof’ 
warehouse in London for the deposit of valuable 
household goods during the absence of the nobility 
and members of Parliament from their town resi- 
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dences. It was destroyed by fire on February 13, 
1874, of which a full description, with illustrations, 
in the Illustrated London News of 
Fe ruary 21. 

The Atheneum of April 25, 1874, says: “ We 
may express the pleasure many feel in hearing that 
Mr, Willis is not without hopes of recovering from 
the debris of the Pantechnicon some, at least, of 
his buried studies and pictures.” But I believe 
his “‘ hopes ” were never realized. 

Mr. Willis died at his residence, No. 12, Palace 
Gardens Terrace, Kensington, on Jan. 17, 1884, 
and was buried at Kensington Cemetery, Hanwell. 
The following is an extract from a memoir which 
appeared in the Atheneum of Jan. 26 :— 

“In 1874 we recorded with sympathy the terrible 
misfortune which befell him on the burning of the 
Pantechnicon, when the best part of nearly thirty years’ 
studies from nature and some pictures had been stored 
during the painter's absence from town.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ states that the 
Pantechnicon, in Motcombe Street, Knightsbridge, 
was burnt down Feb. 13-14, 1874, and rebuilt 
the same year. If the English newspapers, which 
I suppose can be consulted in New York, do not 
tell enough about it, doubtless a letter to the 
manager will obtain all that is wanted. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


MURDERED SHAKSPEARE AGAIN, ABOUT 
1730 ? (8 S.“vii. 9..—Nahom Tate was not con- 
sidered a “great poet” even in 1730. Pope 
branded him as a drudge and a plagiarist, and 
forty years later he was so completely forgotten 
that Johnson did not think him worthy of bio- 
graphy, even among poets so insignificant as 
Yalden, Stepney, and Pomfret. He died in 1715, 
the one Irishman among the laureates, The “great 
poet” referred to was probably Pope, who pub- 
lished his quarto edition of Shakespeare in 1725, 
and “‘ again” in duodecimo in 1728. The editing 
at once provoked hostile criticism, and Pope was 
quickly challenged for his textual emendations, 
Theobald fired the first shot in the Homeric war 
of commentators. In 1726 he published his tract : 
“ Shakspeare restored : or a Specimen of the many 
Errors as well committed as unamended, by Mr. 
Pope in his late Edition of this Poet. Designed 
not only to correct the said Edition, but to restore 
the true reading of Shakspeare in all the Editions 
ever yet published.” 

Theobald was assisted by Warburton in his 
Shakesperean studies, hence the ‘“‘two of the 
Oriticks Jury” referred to. Asa result, possibly, 
of the much abused Tibbald’s” tract, Pope’s 
edition was not a success. He was publicly 
taunted with receiving sums which entailed loss 
on his publishers. For his edition of Shakespeare 


he received 2171, 12s., and his assistants 681. 11s. 6d. 
750 of this edition were printed, and the price to 
subscribers was six guineas. Nearly fifty years after, 
140 copies were unsold, and at Jacob Tonson’s 
sale were disposed of at 16s. per set. This would 
account for “ the inexpressible Grief and Loss” of 
the booksellers. The reference to ‘ Calves-Skin 
Coffins” is evidently suggested by Pope in the 
Dunciad ’:— 

Demand new bodies, and in calf’s array, 

Rush to the world impatient for the day. 

W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Notation (8 S. vi. 508).—Vigesimal systems 
of notation are used by the Avars, the Udes, the 
Anzuchs, the Tushi, the Lesgi, the Abkasians or 
Circassians, and other peoples of the Caucasus, as 
well as by the Ainos, the Basques, and the ancient 
Etruscans. There are vestiges of a primitive 
vigesimal system in some Finnic and Turkic 
numerals. In Old French a vigesimal system, 
derived possibly from the Basque, was also used, 
as in siz-vingt and sept-vingt for 120 and 140. 
This survives in quatre-vingt for 80, and in the 
Hospital “ des Quinze-Vingts,” founded to support 
300 blind people. We also speak of three score 
and ten and four score. The subject has been 
fully discussed by Pott in his work on ‘Die 
quinare und vigesimale Zahlmethode,’ and in his 
* Sprachenverschiedenheit in Europa an den Zahl- 
wortern nachgewiesen.’ See also Schiefner, ‘ Die 
Sprache der Uden,’ p. 20; Rosen, ‘ Die sprache 
der Lazen,’ pp. 9-11 ; and Schott, ‘ Das Zahlwort 
in der Tschudischen Sprachenclasse.’ Lappenberg 
has endeavoured to show that eight was the Anglo- 
Saxon radix. Isaac TaYLor. 


The Babylonians had a notation by sixties, or by 
ten and six alternately, and called 60 a ‘‘ soss,” 
600 a “neros,” and 3,600 a “‘saros.” But they 
seem to have superseded this latterly by our 
present centesimal system. We have actually 
perpetuated their older notation for hours, 
minutes, seconds, and divisions of —_ 


Istanp oF Barsapos (8" §. vi. 26, 173, 279, 
477).—What right or wrong can there be in such 
a matter except as volet usus? It is satisfactory 
to find that the less reasonable spelling Barbadoes 
has nearly fallen out of use; but that it had the 
right of general, if not exclusive, use is plain. In 
‘English Army Lists and Commission Registers,’ 
compiled by Mr. Dalton, we find that the Bar- 
badoes Regiment of Foot was raised in 1667, 
under Sir Tobias Bridge, from whom Bridgetown 
received its name. Opposite the title-page of 
Jefferey’s ‘Description of the Spanish Islands,’ 
1762, is a map which includes the English posses- 


sion of Barbadoes, with that spelling ; and to this 
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day a ‘Spanish-English Dictionary’ translates 
Spanish Barbadas into English Barbadoes, not the 
compromise of Barbados. I have a copper coin 
bearing a negro’s head looking to dexter, with a 
coronet of alternate fleurs-de-lis and crosses pattée 
surmounted by the Prince of Wales’s plume, with 
motto ‘‘I serve.” Reverse, a pineapple. Bar- 
badoes penny, 1788. The Times of March 22, 
1838, has an article on apprenticed labourers in 
Barbadoes. The ‘Army Lists’ continue the 
spelling with an ¢ into their time of print and per- 
manence, and, indeed, for nearly two hundred 
years. Then there was a time in which Barbadoes 
might be found in one part of the ‘ Army List,’ 
Barbados in another, reminding those who took 
the word for a plural of Lindley Maurray’s remark, 
that nouns which end in o have sometimes ¢ added 
to form the plural. Finally, Barbados prevailed. 
But officers of the old school continued to like their 
Barbadoes, as well as their potatoes, with an ¢, and 
examples may be seen in recently published letters 
of no distant date. 

However, Barbadoes was just as right as Lyons, 
Marseilles, Sienna, Teneriffe, Manilla, or any 
other place-name of foreign origin which we alter 
by the wanton and perplexing addition of a super- 
fluous letter, without any plea of justification on the 
score of its being Anglicized by the change. In- 
deed it was more right than some of these, for it 
had that general acceptance which some of these, 
fortunately, have not. KILuierew. 


Pistors (8 vi. 69, 255 ; vii. 17).—Surely 
istol as averb iscommon. I remember in oneof Mr. 
eale’s stories the guide of some troops loses his 
way, whereon the officer in command places before 
him this pleasing alternative : “Sirrah, I will give 
you five minutes to recollect yourself; then if you do 
not lead you shall be pistolled now, and if you lead 

wrong you shall be hung to-morrow.” 

OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


In a similar manner has “I will knife you,” for “I 
run a knife into you,” come into current vulgar 
menace. } 


Lapy Mary Grey, Keyrs (8" 8, vi. 301, 
457).—I am afraid the exact date of the marriage 
of Lady Mary with Thomas Keys is at the present 
time not to be determined; possibly in the futare 
a record now hidden in dusty obscurity may reveal 
it. I have followed the clue which Mr. Frymone 
thought might lie in the letter of William Lord 


Howard (of Effingham) to Cecil, where the mar- | P 


riage of Grey and Keys is said to have taken place 
“fon the evening his [Howard’s] cousin Knollys 
was married”; bat neither is the date of Knollys’s 
marriage discoverable. The most complete and 
carefal pedigree of Knollys is perhaps that fur- 
nished by Dr. Lee in his ‘ History of St. Mary’s, 


Knollys” was Henry, the eldest son of Sir Francis. 
He is shown to have married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Ambrose Cave, but no nearer approach to 
the date of this marriage is found than ‘‘ before 
April 11, 1568,” and that is a long way off if the 
events took place in August, 1565. It is not 
likely that Dr. Lee would have rested content 
with this ambiguity if greater precision had been 
attainable ; and forthe present we must, I think, 
be content to say that the nuptials which have 
interested us were celebrated a few days before 
oe 20, 1565, the date of Lord Howard’s 
etter. 

I may add that the above-mentioned Henry 
Knollys died in 1583, during the lifetime of his 
father, and, not leaving a son, his brother William 
became heir to Sir Francis, and was, with other 
honours, created Earl of Banbury. The kinship 
of Howard with Knollys appears thus : Thomas, 
second Duke of Norfolk, had by different wives, 
with other issue, William, Lord Howard of Effing- 
bam, and Elizabeth Howard =Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
Earl of Wiltshire, issne (besides a son) Anne 
Boleyn= King Henry VIII., issue Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Mary Boleyn= William Carey, issue 
(with other) Katherine Carey = Sir Francis Knollys, 
issue Henry Knollys, and other. Thus Henry 
Knollys was great-grandson of Elizabeth Howard, 
half-sister of William, Lord Howard of Effingham ; 
and that Howard and Knollys should have been 
contemporary is explained by the fact that their 
common ancestor, the Duke of Norfolk, having 
had very numerous issue (sixteen children), it 
is highly probable that the daughter Elizabeth, 
being one of the elder children, was much older 
than her half-brother William of the second and 
younger issue. Lord Howard died an old man in 
1573, and Henry Knollys was young when he died 
in 1583. 

The consanguinity of both Howard and Knollys 
with the queen is also evident. 

W. L. Rurtox. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 


Yeomay (8 §, vi. 104, 178, 235, 291, 490).— 
From the rhyme quoted by the Rev. Jonny Pick- 
FORD we may gather another meaning of this word. 
The yeoman of Kent let his land, or parts of it, 
to tenant farmers; and the yearly rents were 
received, not paid, byhim. Had the yeoman been 
a rent-payer he could hardly have bought out the 
knight, the gentleman, and the laird with the 

8. Jonny Pakenuam STILWELL. 
Hilfield. 


The rhyme quoted by Mr. Picxrorp at the last 
reference is not conclusive in proving a yeoman to 
have been, even in Kent, a tenant farmer rather 
than a farming freeholder, which is surely the 
commonly accepted use of the word. The “ yeo- 


Thame.’ I gather from it that the “cousin | man of Kent” could hardly buy out “the knight” 
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or “ the laird” with the rent which he paid to a 
landlord, although he might do so with the rent or 
rent-value of his own freehold. Nor is Mr. 
Penxy’s dictum on the same page to be accepted 
without demur, that a yeoman ranks necessarily 
below a gentleman. I am almost sure that I have 
seen coat armour on the tombs of yeomen, who 
were described as yeomen on their tombs. This 
was at Upton, in Bucks, a county famous for its 

men, But it was many years ago, and I cannot 


quite positive. The name was Stiles, 
A. T. M. 


At the last reference is not in statu pupulari a 
— for in statu pupillari? I have never met 
the former expression. 
F. C. Brrxseckx Terry, 


Decariration ror Hich Treason vii. 
27).—In England, in 1802, Col. Despard and some 
of his companions were hanged first and then 
decapitated. In 1820, Thistlewood and the other 
Cato Street conspirators were beheaded after being 
hung. In all the executions for high treason in 
Ireland, 1798-1803, decapitation was practised. 
So late as 1848, in Ireland, the sentences on W. 
Smith O’Brien and companions included decapita- 
tion. I believe the Cato Street conspirators were 
the last persons in the three kingdoms on whom 
the barbarous ceremony was performed. 

Francesca, 


The last occasion of decapitation for high treason 
in England was, I fancy, that of Thistlewood and 
his four comp&hions for the Cato Street con- 
spiracy. I take the following from Thornbury’s 
* Old Stories Retold’ (p. 255) :— 

* Exactly a quarter of an hour after the Jast man was 
hung, the order was given to cut the bodies down. The 
heads were then haggled off with brutal clumsiness with 
surgeon's knife. The mob expressed loudly their 
horror and disgust, more especially when the turnkey 
who exhibited the heads dropped that of Brunt. ‘ Hallo, 
butter-fingers !' shouted a rough voice from the rolling 
crowd below. The day had gone by for such useless 
brutality.” 


This horrible scene was enacted on May 1, 1820. 


ARK, 
Walthamstow. 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ mentions the 
execution of William Cundell and John Smith, 
who were first hanged and then beheaded, on the 
lodge of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, March 16, 1812. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The Cato Street conspirators, in 1820, were the 
last traitors beheaded after hanging. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8* §. iii, 213. OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford Coventry. 


Atoerine Acr (8™ §, vi. 186, 332).—I have 
just stumbled acros an instance in which Cobbett 
has used the word Algerine, In his ‘ History of 


the Protestant Reformation,’ letter v., paragraph 
163, he writes :— 

“ Thus, then, it was an act of sheer tyranny; it was 
a pure Algerine proceeding at last.” 

From the remarks which he makes in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, with regard to the Act of 
Parliament passed in March, 1536, for the su 
pression of the monasteries, there is no dou 
Cobbett used the word in the sense of “plundering.” 
O’Connell and he were contemporary, and it is not 
improbable Cobbett’s use of the term is similar to 
the former’s application of it to the statute men- 
tioned by your correspondent K. P. D. E. 

C. P. Hate. 


Baronets (8 §. vii. 27).—There is no per- 
sonal decoration or badge authorized to be worn 
by baronets of the United Kingdom, though they 
are directed to bear in their arms, on a canton or 
inescutcheon, the arms of Ulster, viz., Argent, a 
sinister hand, couped at the wrist, gules. Baronets 
of Nova Scotia, the creation of which ceased with 
the Stuart monarchs, in addition to bearing the 
arms of Nova Scotia on a canton or inescutcheon, 
were granted the privilege, by royal warrant, 
Nov. 17, 1629, of wearing these arms in a badge, 
suspended round the neck by a ribbon of orange- 
tawny silk. HersertT Maxwett. 


There was (and perhaps still is) in South Ken- 
sington Museum a specimen of a baronet’s badge. 
It is of white enamel, — in shape, bearing the 
red hand, and set round with precious stones— 
ruby, emerald, and diamond alternately. It is of 
British workmanship, dated 1664, and lent by Sir 
George Duckett, Bart. It was, if I remember 
right, said to have been worn by Charles ITI.’s 
ambassador to Holland. Cuarves Kixe. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


A baronet of the United Kingdom has no robes, 
coronet, or distinctive badge. James I. created 
the title (by patent) in 1611, and owing to disputes 
having arisen on the question of precedency, the 
king issued a decree, dated May 28, 1612, to settle 
the point. To this decree it was added that the 
baronets and their eldest sons should be knighted, 
and that they and their descendants should bear, 
either in a canton in their coats of arms or in an 
escutcheon, the arms of Ulster, namely, in a field 
argent, a hand gules. From the year 1627 to the 
present time it has been a grievance that persons 
of this rank have no distinctive badge. (See ‘The 
Baronets, their Petitions for a Badge of Distinction 
and Claims for Vestments and Decorations.’) The 
badge mentioned by J. A. C. is similar to the one 
regulated by the Committee of the Order for 
Privileges founded July 15, 1840. This badge, 
with many other suggestions respecting other 
heraldic ornaments and privileges for baronets 
recommended by this Committee, were never 
granted by the Crown. For further information, 
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consult the ‘ Baronetage’ for 1843, by Sir Richard 
Brown. Joun 


Tynpatt anp (8" S. vii. 68).—Prof. 
Tyndall's article ‘Personal Recollections of Thomas 
Carlyle’ appeared in the Fortnightly Review for 
January, 1890, and, together with Prof. Tyndall's 
speech at the unveiling of the statue of Thomas 
Carlyle, Oct. 26, 1882, will be found in the 
author’s ‘ New Fragments’ (Longmans). 1892. 

Ws. H. Peer. 


Kino or Jervsacem (8" §, vii. 28).—This was 
the eighth title borne by Charles I. of Naples and 
Sicily, in consequence of his having, in 1277, pur- 
chased her right to it from Maria, daughter of 
Bohemund, Prince of Antioch (Cf. ‘ Registres du 
Roi Charles J.,’ 1265-1285, P. Darrieu), Charles, 
however, by the loss of Sicily and the Aragonese 
war, was unable to direct his attention to his 
rights in Palestine, and bequeathed the title only 
to his son and successor, Uharles IJ. (Cf. ‘ Ray- 
naldus, 1277). It is not a little curious that fifty 
years previously Honorius, in order to unite the title 
with that of Sicily, had urged Jobn of Brienne, then 
King of Jerusalem in right of his wife (Cf. ‘ Ray- 
naldus,’ ad ann. 1210), to marry his daughter 
Isabella to the Emperor Frederick, King of Sicily. 
How Frederick forcibly took the title from his 
bewildered father-in-law before it was properly his 
due is told in the ‘Chronicle’ of Richard of San 
Germano : ‘‘ Desponsata puella, Imperator patrem 
requisivit, ut regna et regalia jura resignet. Stupe- 
factus ille obedit.” Sr. Crarr Bapperey. 

“ We have now gotten Pantaleon, a Frenchman, who 
succeeded Robert in the titular patriarchship of Jeru- 
salem, to be pope, by the name of Urban IV. To advance 
the holy cause, after fourteen years interregnum in Syria, 
he appointed Charles, Duke of Anjou, younger brother 
to King Louis of France, King of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
and it was ratified by Clement IV. his successor...... 
Ever since, the twin titles of Sicily and Jerusalem have 
gone together; and fit it is that the shadow should 
follow the substance.”—‘ History of the Holy War,’ by 
Thomas Fuller, D.D., chap. xxv. bk. iv, 


The date was 1265, ALIcE. 


Mititary Usirorm vii. 48).—In reply 
to Guatrerutvs, I am not aware of the date 
when the drummers of the 8th King’s Regiment 
commenced to wear the ‘‘fleur-de-lys” lace. It 
was in use when these regimen distinctions 
were abolished in 1866. That is practically all I 
know on the subject. I may further state that no 
fewer than eight other line regiments used “ fleur- 
de-lys” lace of various hues. S. M. Mitye. 


“Tae Bott-Roarer” vii. 7).—This im- 
plement—very pleasing to noisy boys, not so much 
so to their parents—was very common in London 
forty or fifty years ago. There was one dirty, 
hirsute celebrity who sold them by the hundred. 
“Only a ha’peny !” he cried, and started the 


diabolical instrament. Many of your elder readers 
must remember him. I have before me an excel- 
lent photograph of him, from a perfect likeness by 
G. Dance. His edition of the toy consisted in a 
small cylinder, attached to a short stick by a horse- 
hair, which he twisted round as hard as he could, 
and produced the horrid sound. Clever boys also 
produced a certain amount of irritating noise by a 
notched piece of wood strung on to a aa 


Mr. Lang does somewhat more than refer to this 
toy; the third chapter of his book is entirely 
devoted to it, and Mr. Parrerson may there find 
it fully described. Mr. Lang speaks of it as a 
common English toy; but Ido not remember to 
have seen it used by an English lad more than 
once, and that was at Epworth a few weeks ago. 
This youth was probably unpractised in its use, 
for he by no means raised such a din with it as I 
should have expected from Mr. Lang’s account. 
The noise might, however, have been heard forty 
or fifty yards away. Cc. CO. B. 


This toy is often very common in this neighbour- 
hood. I have known it over fifty years. It was 
called “‘the hummer,” but now more generally 
**the hoo’r,” the name given to the factory bull. 
The rag and bone gatherer exchanges it for his 
merchandise. They make it with a large paper pill- 
box, a piece of thread, and a stick. To make a 
good one, get a length of stout paper tube, about 
two inches long and one and a half inch diameter 
(a piece of a print roller), cover one end with thin 
parchment—if put on damp it will be tight when 
dry—this we will call the drum ; get about eighteen 
inches of thread, horsehair, or, better still, very fine 
brass binding wire; at one end fasten a little cross- 
bar of wood (a little bit of a match) and at the 
other end a loop; the handle should be fashioned 
like a toy drum-stick ; pass the thread through a 

in-hole in the parchment of the drum, and the 
oop over the head of the drum-stick. It is now 
complete, and by the rapidity in swinging it round 
you increase or diminish the sound. Such a one 
as now described would be heard for five or six 
hundred yards. J. ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 

There used to be—possibly still are—plenty of 
specimens of this kind of thing as children’s toys 
in the Lowther Arcade and toy-shops generally ; 
possibly mild forms of the “ implement ” referred 
to in ‘ The Great Taboo’ and ‘ Custom and Myth,’ 
but used in the same way and producing a similar 
sound. I fancy we used to call them “ buzzers.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


I cannot tell how to make the “implement” 
bull-roarer, but the query has reminded me how 
the real animal was made to roar to some purpose: 


“ They were not only contented to burne and spoyle 
all the villages thereto adioyning, but also they would 
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raunge twentie or thirtie miles into the maine lande, and 
hauing taken a Bull, they vsed to tie him to a stake, and 
scorching him with faggottes, wy by force him to 
roare, so as all the Cattell in the Countrey woulde make 
towardes the Bull, all which they woulde lightly lead 
away, and furnish the campe with store of biefe.”— 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ vol. i.,“ Hyst. Irelande,” p. 111. 
R. R. 


Macavutay’s New Zeatanver §, vii, 26). 
—Mr. Wat ter will find his discovery anticipated 
by Peter Cunningham in his edition of ‘ Walpole’s 
Letters’ (1857-9), vol. vi. p. 153, note. 

G. F. R. B. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (8* §. vii. 


I am still near, &c. 
The lines inquired for by Mr. Coreman are somewhat 
incorrectly quoted from a poem by the late Rev. J, H. 
Newman in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica,’ entitled ‘ Knowledge.’ 
verse is as follows :— 
I still am near,— 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth ; 
Now too I hear, 
Of whispered sounds the tale complete, 
Low prayers and musing sweet, 
E. H, Burrow. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


A New English Dictionary. By James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D. Vol. Ill, Deceit—Deject, (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 


) 

Fot1tow1nNe out the plan already noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ a8 
adopted, the present part of vol. iii, now sees the light, 
It is, we are ingiructed in a preliminary note, mainly 
occupied with words compounded with the Latin and 
French prefix de, though other words of importance are 
interspersed. Among the matters of historical interest 
to which attention is drawn is Deity, first used with a 
capital letter by N. Bacon in 1647, and said by Hannah 
More, when applied to the Maker, to be held then (1786) 
by serious minds extremely Pagan. The “deck” of a 
ship is not, as is commonly assumed, taken from the 
Dutch, since the word is known in a century and 
a half before dek is recorded in Dutch. Defense, as the 
Americans spell the word, and defence are shown to 

resent two originally distinct words, Decoy is the 
subject of elaborate explanation. Among the forms 
given are decoye, dequoy, de quoi, duckquoy, duckoy, 
duck-coy, duccoy—some of these names seem curious when 
we think of decoy-duck. The likelihood, forcibly urged 
by C. Stoffel, that decoy is the Dutch de hoot is unsup- 
ported by any direct evidence. Decorum first occurs 
as a word of art criticism, Thereare in the present 
instalment 1,340 words, of which 1,111 are main words, 
and 6,500 quotations. These figures, which are no way 
distinctive, may be held to be applicable to the dictionary 
as a whole. Dr. Murray draws special attention to 
decree, dedicate, deduce and deduct, defalcate, defeat, 
defend, define, deflect, degenerate, deed, 
deem, deep, deft, degn, decener, , defeasance, 

enestration, defile, deist, &, The remainder of D is far 
advanced, and the speedy completion of the third volume 
may thus be confidently —_s Every way to be 
cemmended is the publication in quarterly parts of this 
noble and heroically prosecuted undertaking. It keeps 
the book ever before the eyes of scholars in all parts of 


the world, and is decidedly encouraging to those who 
began to despair of seeing the completed work. 
Tacitus: The Agricola and Germania. Translated into 

English by R. B. Townshend, M.A. (Methuen & Co.) 
TuEsg two works are, for an Englishman, among the 
most interesting of all the remains of antiquity. The 
one treats of the national stock from which we are 
derived, the other describes the operations of a Roman 
general upon the soil which we have now occupied more 
than fourteen hundred years. It may be said of both 
that they have a peculiar beauty of their own as literary 
productions ; the ‘ Life of Agricola’ is certainly one of 
the noblest of biographical tributes to the memory of a 
good man, 

The task of translating Tacitus is one that may well 
have strong attractions for a scholar who enjoys the 
uncommon privilege of leisure. To do such work hastily, 
or under pressure of time, is to miss the point very often, 
and to lose the pleasure throughout. It is a work in 
which the translation of prose is near akin to the trans- 
lation of poetry—especially social and epigrammatic 
poetry, such as that of Horace or Martial, Verba? 
fidelity is rarely ible, and the translator has to 
explore a wide field for fit equivalents. Mr. Townshend 
has a full sense of his author’s characteristics, as well as 
a keen eye for a happy phrase ; and these qualifications 
give zest to his work. 

In the preface he makes some acknowledgments—to 
Dr. Tylor for the phrase “ these are no boy’s lovelocks,” 
in the passage where Tacitus is describing the headdress 
of the Swabian warriors; to some anonymous translator 
for the phrase “in the springtime of her rare promise,’” 
where Tacitus is speaking of his betrotha! to Agricola's 
daughter, These courtesies not only witness to the 
translator’s honesty and candour, but they also are full 
of promise for the quality of his translation, as showing 
a due sense of the felicity which is required to match 
the epigrammatic phraseology of Tacitus. And we have 
not gone far in the book before this anticipation is 
verified. Where Tacitus, in the exordium of the ‘ Agri- 
cola,’ writes, “ Adeo virtutes iisdem temporibus optime 
zestimantur, quibus facillime gignuntur,” Mr. Townshend 
has rendered thus : “ Periods that were prolific of great 
men were most capable of appreciating them.” This is 
the sort of rendering which not only does justice to the 
original, but also suggests worthy ideas of translation to 
the young student of literature. 

If it is the translator’s first aim to be thoroughly and 
idiomatically English, he is not willing to sacrifice a 
single word of his text. When we come upon any hitch 
in the general smoothness of the movement, it will be 
found due to his minute scrupulosity in this particular, 
When Tacitus eays of Agricola (c. ix.), “Ne famam 
quidem, cui etiam boni ostentanda vir- 
tute aut per artem quesivit,” this 1s not a passage ea 
to render into fluent English with quubeheak value. 4 
sense Mr. Townshend quite satisfies us; but there is 
a little distraction of sound at one point—* He had not 
even the hankering after fame, which is the infirmity of 
even the good ; he did not seek it either by advertising 
his virtues or by indirect methods,” The second “ even 
causes us a elight jolt ; but when we refer to the original, 
we recognize it as an inst of persistent fidelity. In 
the chapter about the death of Agricola, and the rumour 
that he was poisoned—* I may venture to state that I 
have no positive knowledge on this matter."’ Here we 
are slightly startled by the very modern cast of the 
phraseology. Doubtless the intention of fidelity is mani- 
fest ; but the success is questionable. May it not be that 
verbal fidelity has been misleading here? The words 
are, “ Nobis nihil comperti affirmare ausim,” Is not the 
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author’s meaning rather this: “I could not undertake 
to say that we have any proof, that we discovered any- 
thing for certain "’? 

In the ‘Germania’ an oft-quoted sentence of the 
seventh chapter runs thus: “ But the sharpest spur to 
their valour ie that each separate squadron or column is 
not a mere casual tion of chance comers, but is 
composed of men of one family and one kin.” In this 
chapter there is one word that appears inadequate— 
“To his mother and his wife he brings his wounds, and 
they do not shrink from counting them, nor from search- 
ing them,” Here we seem. to want a more specific 
word than “search” for the “ exigere plagas” of Tacitus, 
Is it not rather “ probe”? 

There is no Latin prose writer that opens a wider 
field to the ingenuity of the translator, nor any for 
whose sentences it would be harder to oy ~y absolute 
and indisputable equivalents. It is only due praise to 
Mr. Townshend to say that his translation breathes 
everywhere the literary spirit of the original, and that it 
is not only readable, but readable with pl e€ 


Costume of Colonial Times. By Alice Morse Earle. 
(Nutt. 

Tas = volume comes from New York, and is 
principally occupied with America. It supplies a his- 
tory of dress in various American states, and a glossary 
of articles of dress, which is a work of considerable 
labour and erudition. There are few occupied with 
seventeenth and eighteenth century literature who will 
not derive advantage from consulting its pages. Dress 
in America was, to the colonist, “an important badge of 
rank,” and in the South, at least, no Puritanical dislike 
of it existed. Specially interesting to the student are 
the prices of dress which are given, In most cases, in 
Maryland and Virginia, these are supplied in pounds of 
tobacco. We thus find that in the year 1643 the entire 
making of a suit, with all appurtenances, came to 378 
pounds of tobacco, which, in these days, at least, would 
represent a considerable sum. It is amusing to read of the 
list of costly and modish articles ordered near the middle 
of last century by George Washington for his little step- 
daughter, Miss Custer, then aged four. Among the 
things for this juvenile fine lady are “8 pairs kid mits, 
4 pairs gloves, 2 pairs silk shoes, 4 pairs Calumanco 
shoes, 2 fans, 2 masks, 2 bonnets, a stiffened coat of 
fashionable silk made to kthread stays,” &c, The 
whole of the introduction is specially curious and inter- 
esting, and deserves to be carefully studied. To under- 
stand the value of the glossary, reference should be made 
to such headings as “ ,”” * Rails,” “ Skilts,” “ Wig,” 
and a bundred others. ‘‘ Whitney,” or “ witney,” a heavy 
and rather coarse cloth, said to bave been in universal 
use in the eighteenth century, was largely manufactured 
n Yorkshire at the middle of the my century. To 
many people this will be a useful book of reference, 
Most antiquaries will read it with pleasure. 


Bibliographica. Part IV. (Kegan Paul & Co. 

Tue fourth quarterly part of Bubliographica conclades 
the first volume, the title-page and preliminary matter 
to which (including index) it contains. The openi 

promise of the periodical has been well carried out, a 

the volume constitutes a noteworthy contribution to 
bibliography, It bas a character and an importance 
which previous works of the class have lacked, and may, 
with fair hope of success, be pitted against similar wor 

in other countries. Quite excellent are the contents of 
the present number, These lead off with an admirable 
essay by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson on ‘English Illus- 
trated Manuscripts,’ This is es illustrated, 
the first illumination, roduced from the MS. com- 
monly known as Queen "Mary's Psalter, representing the 


Last Judgment. This Mr. Maunde Thompson modestly 
calls a successful reproduction. Mr. Sidney Lee, under 
the title of ‘An Elizabethan Bookseller,’ deals with the 
career of Edward Blount, to whom we owe many of the 
most priceless volumes in the English language. In 
‘ Bibliotheca Meadiana’ Mr. Austin Dobson deals with 
the noble collection made by Dr. Meade and celebrated 
by Pope :— 
And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane. 

Mr. W. D. Macray gives an interesting list of dedica- 
tions to Englishmen by foreign authors, Mr.Wm. Morris 
deals with the woodcuts in Ulm and Augsburg incunables, 
Mr. Robinson with ‘A Sforza Book of Hours,’ and Mr. 
Butler with ‘ The Initial Blocks of some Italian Printers.’ 
The number is excellent is all respects, Further com- 
munications of no less interest are promised, 


L’Echo de la Semaine (Paris, Paul Ollendorff), one of 
the most interesting of French journals, gives, in a 
recent number, a highly sympathetic and eulogistic 
notice of Oliver Wendell Sateen, with an admirabl 
executed translation of some of his poems by M. B. FA 
Gausseron, whose close knowledge of English literature 
is once more exhibited. 

Mrz. H. G. Grirrrnnoors has published in pamphlet 
form (Monmouth, Maugh & Son) a very interesting 
account of The Mediaeval Tiles in St. Mary's Church, 
M The work has archzological and histo 
value far in ad of its modest appearance. 


Tue Rev, A. B. Grosart announces the completion of 
his editions of Sp and Daniel, of which many sub- 
scribers will be glad to hear. He also announces the 
discovery of four missing works of Nicholas Breton and 
that of a volume of poems, hitherto unprinted, by 
Massinger, Beaumont, Bacon, Randolph, and other 
writers of the Shakspearian epoch, This last find has 
been made in Trinity College, Dublin. Limited editions 
of these trouvailles are promised. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
coger, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. F. D. Campers (“Scientific Text-books”),— 
These are so numerous » 28 a rule, so good, that it is 
not easy to recommend one in especial, We know of no 
manual of technique of versification we can recommend. 
Consult, in a library, Dr. Guest on ‘ English Rhythms.’ 

H. W. Parpmore (“Prices of Books”).—Lowndes’s 
‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ gives the principal informa- 
tion attainable on the subject. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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FEBRUARY, 1895, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


ENTITLED 


RICHENODA. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 


MR. DUDDEL’S TEMPTATION, A Story. | MADURA. 
ROUND ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. SOME OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 


SOME SO-CALLED AMERICANISMS, NOTES on FAMILIAR FOOD, 
BIZZARD BOUND. The SIGN of CONTEMPT. 
MOLLIE AHEARNE. A Story, TWO WEST INDIAN AMAZONS. 
The FEVER TREE. DWELLERS on the HEATH. 
The PLEASURES of GRIEF. POEMS, &c. 


LONDON: 12, 8T BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Renaissance in Italy :— 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition. Demy 


8vo. lés. 
. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
The CATHOLIC RBACTION In2 Parts. vols, demy 
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